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THE PREPARATION: BY HELEN R. HULL 


LF-WAY up the hill she had to stop for a breath, 
resting the heavy package she bore against the boul- 
der at the edge of the path. A robin in a birch 
m pry tree by the fence twittered. She peered at him with 
| her old blue eyes. 
“Don’t you say twill rain,” she admonished him. 
“Don’t you say it now, and them just comin’. Oh! 








n . #5 <a 


¥ som a 
There you go!” 

“Twill rain, twill rain!” announced the robin. 

“Oh, deary me. “Twill, now. And comin’ with a storm on them 
would be discouragin’. That might be the boat now.” 

She cupped one hand behind her ear. 

“T don’t know. Sort of early yet. But they can’t get drove over 
here short of an hour.” 

She lifted her bundle in both arms and hurried up the hill, her 
skirt and short black cape fluttering about her little withered body. 
As she passed the bush of cinnamon roses under the great horse- 
chestnut tree, she slackened her steps. 

“They do smell good.” She sniffed at the breeze. 


The path led, not to the front door of the low gray house, but 
| around to the kitchen. 





“T do hope there won’t be no rain on ’em before they get drove 
over,” she said, as she placed her bundle on the kitchen table. “Now 
I’ll set down a mite and collect myself about what else to do.” 
| She folded her cape and laid it, with her rusty black hat on top, 
beside her on the couch. Then she looked about her kitchen. The 
7 fresh red-painted floor was almost dry from the scrubbing she had 
given it earlier. 
“T’d liked to have polished her.” She looked at her range. “But 
you can’t always have stove polish on hand. I might boil them a cup 
of tea—and put potatoes in the oven. They'll like as not be sort of 
famished, just comin’ so far. Them dishes on the table I'll take out 
when I go. I do hope they’ll like here. Most folks do.” 
She was silent a moment. Then she got to her feet, stiffly. First 
she went out to the woodbox for two round birch sticks. 
“Good hard wood, I told them,” she said, as she lifted the stove- 
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lid and thrust the sticks in. “Five dollars a cord. They might burn 
as much as twocord. That’d make ten dollars. John said five a cord.” 

Her fingers picked at the string about her bundle, and she wound 
it into a ball before she undid the wrappers and took out the crockery 
wash-bow] within. She rinsed and dried it, and carried it through the 
sitting room into the bedroom beyond, where she set it on the painted 
washstand, with a pitcher exactly in the center. 

“Mr. Thwaite was real good to allow me that in blueberries when 
they’re ripe,” she said. “Tin’s good enough for John and me, but 
not for them.” 

She pulled the round rag rug nearer the bed. “Them floors do 
look nice, all fresh painted. “T'was a good thing John didn’t have a 
good week at the factory or he mightn’t of got them painted.” 

As she bent to smooth the white counterpane, the kitchen clock 
struck once. 

“Half-past nine. They’ll be comin’ in half an hour.” 

In the entry she opened the door and looked out. Below lay the 
bay, blue in the June sun, with blue hills beyond. 

“Must say don’t look like rain. But when that robin says ’twill 
rain, ’twill, if only a smattering of drops.” 

She stopped again in the bare clean sitting room. On the little 
shelf in the corner shone half a dozen oil lamps. 

“T left a mite of oil in all of em. Like as not they’d never think 
of oil first thing. I hope they won’t mind it’s so bare.” She straight- 
ened the horse-shoe, covered with wall-paper, which stood on the shelf 
over the fireplace. “I might pick some o’ my cinnamon roses. That 
marmalade jar’d make a vase. They'd be sort o’ sweet smelling.” 

Out of the kitchen door, down to the rosebush she hurried. When 
she had come back with the flowers and filled the jar, she held it up to 
read the label. 

“Dundee Marmalade. Mis’ Hawes, she must o’ left that. Land, I 
wisht was Mis’ Hawes coming this summer. She was a beautiful lady 
for a summer family. New folks is hard—but like as not they'll be 
just as nice. Only never seein’ them before, I’d most rather it was 
Mis’ Hawes.” 

She set the roses next the horseshoe and stood back inspecting 
them. “They do make it not so bare. Now I'll take them few things 
out to my little house.” 

She gathered her cape, hat, and the few dishes from her break- 
fast, and went out the rear door, along a grass path to a square shed 
several rods back of the house, with the upland pasture and woods 
behind it. 

“Somehow, seems if it’d been the worst this year. Movin’ out and 
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gettin’ ready for the summer family. Course he always helped some. 
He’s gone all of—” she stopped to unlatch the door—‘“all of four 
month now. I ought to be thankful John’s had so much work he 
couldn’t help.” She pushed open the door. “Guess my little house 
is good enough for me. There, I’ll wait till they come before I start 
my fire here.” 

She lifted the sailcloth which curtained the door of the second 
room, and dropped her hat and cape on the cot within. 

“Just room to get past them trunks. Good thing I ain’t big. 
Land, t’ see all them boxes, you’d think I had a heap of things to do 
with. Couldn’t leave nothin’ cluttering up the house for them. Wish 
I could of left some spices or flour or tea.” She had dropped the cur- 
tain and was straining up on tiptoe toward the rough board shelf above 
the table. “But you can’t have everything to once, and I ain’t 
over’n above high in supplies just now. I use’ to think someday I’d 
have my cupboards full of everything I want to do with, but you can’t 
depend on it. If a body could get ahead a bit—I did think we might 
get ahead this year.” She turned from the shelf with its saltbox, its 
bag of flour, and jar of molasses. “Someways the outs always gets it. 
If it wasn’t for the outs—we was almost ahead until he died. Now 
there’s the payment to make on the house. August eight. We can 
make it, though.” Her voice brightened. “I ought to be thankful 
we got a family comin’. What they'll pay’ll take care of the payment 
August eight. An’ if it’s a good season for herring, an’ it might well 
be, so’s John can fry everyday, we'll come out beautiful. But the 
outs does get it. There might be some outs—them you can’t reckon 
on. Land sakes! Must be time for them, and me moonin’ here.” 

She latched the door behind her and scuttled back to the house, 
carrying two large potatoes in her apron. 

“T’ll just put these in the oven. Ten o’clock! They might be 
comin’ right now.” She opened the side door, thrusting her head out. 
“Might be wheels I hear. No. A boat down on the bay. Like as 
not their boat was late.” 

She washed the potatoes and closed the oven door upon them. 

“Now I'll set down a spell till they come.” 

She sat down in the small kitchen rocker. 

“John’ll have to get that grass in. “Twill gravel ’em, tryin’ to 
walk through it. But ’slong as it’s good weather, he can’t count on 
getting home in the middle of the week. It’s an awful long walk 
after a day’s work. Eight mile and above. He’s a good son to walk 
so far every week. Not till Sunday this week, he said.” 

She fell into a little silence. Suddenly she burst out, “Oh, Land! 
It will be dreadful nice havin’ folks round again. I ain’t much com- 
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pany to myself, even talkin’ as I do. It'll be awful nice to see ’em 
comin’ and goin’ and sayin’ goodmorning once in a while. ”T'won’t 
be so lonesome like, knowing they’re here. I ought to be awful 
thankful I got a family, seein’ it’s so late now. I don’t know whatever 
we'd done if I hadn’t. I declare I don’t.” 

She was silent again, creaking back and forth in the rocker. 
The clock striking startled her. She counted its strokes and then 
crossed the room to peer incredulously up at the face. 

“Why, they’d ought to be here. Oh, d’you ’spose they missed on 
their boat! Still, it might o’ been foggy out, and the boat late. I'll go 
start my fire.” 

She moved slowly, laying the small round sticks across each 
other, lighting her spill of paper carefully, coaxing the sticks into 
blaze. After it had roared up well, she checked it and went back, 
slow of foot, rather more bent, into the kitchen. 

She found a tiny leaf on the floor; bringing her broom, she swept 
it across the threshold, out into the little shed. 

“Seems if they must of come before now,” she said. She stood 
for a few minutes, one hand picking with thin bent fingers at the 
buttons of her waist. 

“Could I a been such a fool as to make a mistake about the 
day? Maybe I did.” She started in trembling haste to her shed. 
T’ll look. I can put my hands right on the letter.” 

On the sewing machine, with steel-bowed spectacles on top, was 
her Bible. Inside the cover lay the letter. It fluttered from her 
anxious fingers. Recapturing it, she turned to the end, and read it 
with long pauses. 

“We will—take the—Rockland boat—Wednesday—morning. 
Reaching Sedgwick—at nine—o’clock—June thirty.” 

“Tt’s right.” She closed the Bible. That’s today. Wednesday. 
Might of been late. But it’s most one o'clock.” 

Back to the house she went. 

“T’ll wait a bit more. Then I could go up to the store to ask 
Mr. Thwaite did the boat come in.” 

She drew her chair close to the window. Bushes hid the road, but 
if she left the door ajar she could hear any passing vehicle and stand 
up to see. After a dragging half hour, a wagon rattled along. She 
stood in the doorway, her old hands tight over her heart. It was only 
a farm team clattering past. Her lips mumbled, but she had no 
words. The clock’s ticking grew louder, until she crept into the sitting 
room to escape it. Away from the fire she began to shiver; so back she 
came, to watch the hands crawl along. When they reached two, she 
went out to the shed for her cape. 
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“T’ll leave a billet on the door,” she said, “so’s if they come the 
while I’m gone, they’d know I was expectin’ them.” 

The pencil was in her sewing machine drawer and a slip of paper 
in the Bible. She wrote laboriously, spelling the words aloud. 

“I am at the Store to see if your Bote come in. Walk rite in if 
you come becos this is your Home now. ile be Back rite off.” 

Folding it and moistening the pencil between her lips, she ad- 
dressed it to Mrs. W. Butler. 

She pinned her hat unsteadily to her wisp of gray hair, fastened 
her cape about her shoulders, bolted her door, and returned once more 
to the house. Although she glanced hopefully toward the road, the 
path lay undisturbed in the sunshine. She weighted the note with a 
stone on the broad granite doorstep. Then she went down the road, 
a sea-breeze beating back the edges of her cape. 

The road to the store climbed a long hill, passed a farmhouse, 
dipped gently through a stretch of woods and started up another hill. 
The trees cut off the breeze, and the afternoon shadows were short. 
She stopped once or twice, talking under her breath. 

“T do feel sort of done up. But if you ain’t got a good heart, 
you can’t do nothin’ about it. They must of missed on their boat.” 

The door of the red store was locked. She sat on a box to rest. 
In a moment she saw Mr. Thwaite crossing the road from his garden. 

“Well, back again!” 

“Ye-es, I am. I came to ask if you was over this morning to 
the boat.” 

at 

“She did come!” 

“Yes. Got in early. Quarter to nine.” 

“Did she!” Her hands clasped over her breast. “Did you— 
did you maybe see any new folks get off her? My family ain’t come, 
an’ I thought they might of lost their way or something.” 

“No. There was some folks for the hotel, that was all.” 

“Did they?” She covered her trembling lips with one hand and 
stared at him out of frightened eyes. 

“Maybe yours’ll come tomorrow. Did you want something at 
the store?” 

“No. I didn’t want nothin’. I only wanted to ask did you see 
the boat come in.” She started wearily down the steps. “Come in 
early, you say.” 

“Wait, I'll get your mail.” He brought out her oilcloth bag. 

“Stage hasn’t gone down yet, but I think there’s a letter for you. 
Maybe from your folks.” 

“Oh, I thank you, Mr. Thwaite.” She peered into the bag. 
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“Tis a letter. I thank you.” She hesitated. “Are you goin’ to the 
boat tomorrow?” 

“Yes,” 7 

“Would you mind lookin’ to see if they come? Two ladies, they 
is, and a little boy.” 

“T’'ll look.” 

“T’'ll be much obliged. I don’t see but they must of missed on 
their boat.” 

“Well, don’t worry. They’ll be coming along.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” She blinked after him as he strode back 
to his garden. “Oh, do you ’spose so? The letter might be from 
them. I'll hurry to get my glasses and see.” 

With short, uneven steps, she hurried up the hill, down through 
the woods, past the farmhouse, down the hill. At her own path she 
paused to take out the letter. She folded the bag carefully and dropped 
it into the mailbox, the handle hanging out. 

“That stage man don’t bother to take her unless I fix the handle 
out. Probably the letter says they had a mind to wait till tomorrow. 
I wisht I could come faster up my hill!” 

She went straight around to her little house. Unbolting the door, 
she set it ajar by the string tied to the latch. She took off her cape 
and hat and laid them on the cot. She pulled a chair close under the 
small, high window, found scissors in a drawer of the machine, her 
glasses on the Bible, and sat down. 

She cut the end of the envelope, the scissors quavering. 

“Looks like their hand.” The paper crackled under her unsteady 
fingers. One sheet of notepaper, scented. She bent over it. 

““*We are sorry to disappoint you—’ Well, now, I won’t be a 
mite put out—” she took off her glasses to rub them—“if they do 
come a day later. I can rest a mite.” She read on. 

“*But we find—at the last—minute—’” 

She went back to the first sentence and read from the begin- 
ning again. 

“*We are sorry to disappoint you. But we find at the last 
minute that if we go to Searsport to the hotel, my husband can reach 
it for week-end visits. And as I think it over, I think I really am 
not strong enough to attempt to keep house this summer. We hope 
you can find other tenants for your charming cottage. Yours sin- 
cerely, Mary Butler.’ ” 

The letter dropped into her lap, and her hands moved on it, 
claw-like. After some minutes she gave a cry. 

“They ain’t comin’! Oh, it can’t be they ain’t—My eyes are 
bad—” 
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She stood up nearer the window, and holding the note close to 
her face, read it again, her lips forming each word. Then she stared 
out through the crack of her door. The daisies and tall buttercups 
bent in the sunny wind. The little house was gray and placid. 

“Why, they ain’t comin’. Oh, you have disappoint me—dread- 
ful.” She crouched in her chair, her hands twisting against her 
shrunken breast. “Oh, dreadful. An’ John, he won’t know till Sun- 
day. He’ll be comin’ up the path, expectin’ to find ’em there. They 
won’t be nobody! Why, they—they ain’t comin’!” 


A HORSE AND A SWORD 


‘¢WIFE came to my door this morning, saying: 
I “Here is a wild colt from the range, called Youth; 
And here is an untried sword, called Love. 
They are for you.” 


“They are wonderful and very beautiful, Life, 
But— 

The Sword is sharp and has no sheath. 

I can not read the runes on the hilt. 

And the colt is wild as the range wind.” 


“Look at the plough horses plodding steadily in the furrows. 
They were once colts like this. 

And the ploughshares— 

They are beaten from swords.” 


“But—they are slow—and ugly! 
Wait—I think I will not take your gifts, Life!” 


But he is gone. 
The colt stands pawing the dust outside the door, 
And the naked sword glints in the sun 
On my threshold. 
ExLeanor Hammonp. 
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EUGENE HIGGINS, A PAINTER OF THE 
SHADOW-WORLD: BY MARY FANTON 
ROBERTS 







Wai BOUT fifteen years ago the morning’s mail brought to 
4 Vy my office a copy of L’Assiette de Beurre, a shabby 
a. A little French magazine, but illuminated with some of 
Ze. the most remarkable drawings in charcoal and wash 
a _ _* <a that I had ever seen, drawings that had a quality of 
- _ sculpture, of Rodin and Michelangelo, sombre sketches 
of sinister phases of Continental life. There was never a hint in this 
work of the gay Paris of midnight adventure, which so endears that 
city to the Puritan heart of America. What this artist in the little 
French paper saw were the tragedies of the dark streets before the 
dawn, of terrible poverty, suggestions of crime—and the deep, mys- 
terious sorrow of childhood, life all out of focus—stained, disfigured 
and worn with old miseries. 

I searched for the artist’s name, and in a little note I found much 
praise for an American, Eugene Higgins, a man who knew and loved 
Paris, and who was painting what he saw in his own expressive way 
with a remarkably original technique. 

I found in this same note that Eugene Higgins had lived in Paris 
for seven years, and had studied with an amazing list of conventional 
teachers, Julian, Jean Paul Lurant, Géréme, and at the Beaux Arts. 
And I wondered how a man could have passed through such a dena- 
turing process in instruction without losing every spark of expres- 
sion in mind and manner. But, somehow, Higgins had kept his origi- 
nality, a violent, decisive one, as definitely as though he had never 
left St. Louis, where he was born, or as though the group of popular 
French art schools had never existed. “I went to these schools,” 
Higgins afterward told me, “because I was lonely. I found myself 
roaming around Paris day and night without interesting, youthful 
contacts, without coming in touch with the real art life, and so I used 
to go occasionally to Géréme, often to Julian, and even to the Beaux 
Arts. It was real comradeship that I was seeking, more than in- 
struction.” 

Later Eugene Higgins came to New York and I went to see 
his pictures in his studio on Washington Square. I found the walls 
of the room lined with “massive” little pictures and drawings, the 
subjects, as in the early French days, were nearly all sombre phases 
of life; the very poor, skulking through the little dark squares at 
Montmartre, the criminal making deep shadows against the grey 
walls of the old fortification, children crouching away from dark out- 
lines known as fathers, women uncouth and shapeless enticing lovers 
along the quays, the twilight world of marvelously realized human 
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A PAINTER OF THE SHADOW-WORLD 


beings, captured with a masterly technique and the rich roundness 
of sculpture. These drawings had the strength that could only be 
given to them by a man who understands the physical as well as the 
spiritual quality he wishes to express in his work. 


ASKED Mr. Higgins recently why his work carried such a vigor- 
I ous suggestion of sculpture, as though the full human figure were 

on the canvas, a quality so richly possessed by Jean Francois 
Millet in his paintings of the peasants of Barbizon. 

“I think,” he said with a charming frankness and simplicity, 
“that it must be because my father was a stonecutter, and because for 
years, as a little chap, I worked for him in the stonecutter’s yard, and, . 
also, perhaps, because my father was a hero worshipper—and the idol 
of his entire life was Michelangelo. As I remember those days it 
seems to me I knew Michelangelo as well as I knew my father—we 
three were pals together. My father showed me pictures of his sculp- 
ture to study, and we often talked about him as we worked. He never 
mentioned any other artist that I can recall. I was quite grown up 
when I first saw a book about Millet. And I was astonished to find 
any artist in the world as important as my old Italian friend. These 
men, Millet and Michelangelo, have influenced me more than all the 
years spent in the Paris ateliers; through them I learned poise and 
solidity and strength and sureness. And from Millet I learned also 
the beauty of simple elemental conditions truthfully portrayed. 

“And I have always preferred to paint as Millet so often did, 
from memory. I remember he used to say, ‘Nature won’t pose for 
you.’ The only way I can paint is to become saturated with the idea 
and the subject that I want to present. Of course I make sketches, 
but it is in my studio that I like to work out a first vivid impression. 
A model confuses me, as it did Millet. I have always been more inter- 
ested in capturing a simple impression than in holding details. Peo- 
ple’s emotions are more vital to me than their houses and clothes. 

“For this reason, perhaps, I like roaming about the world, ob- 
serving its ways, its Joys, its sorrows, and when I paint the people 
it is really to use them as symbols, receptacles of emotions. 

“T remember one wonderful trip I took once through Switzer- 
land and Italy, another man and myself. We wandered from town 
to town like genuine tramps, sleeping and eating where we could. 
And one day, just at sunset, at the edge of a great forest, we found 
a company of mountebanks ready to play for the people of a tiny 
village. We were strangers, and took up so much attention of the 
villagers that the players became very angry and threatened to drive 
us into the forest. By gestures and a few French words we made 
them understand that we had a great stunt to perform for the circus, 
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SKETCH OF A SOUP HOUSE SHOWN ON PAGE 374. 


and we did an ‘Original American Boxing Act; Never Before Per- 
formed.’ Both the players and the audience were greatly delighted 
with us, and we were asked to join the little company of strolling 
actors, but we hurried away before they could change their minds. 
In a little shop we bought our portion of bread and cheese, and were 
on the road to safe quarters before the night fell. Better than any- 
thing in my life, I think I have loved roaming about in this fashion, 
living close to the humblest people, studying their ways, sketching 
them and getting truly to know life.” 


T a recent exhibition at The Knoedler Gallery, arranged by 
A Mrs. Albert Sterner, I saw Mr. Higgins’ latest work, still 
imbued with memories of Michelangelo and Millet, sculptur- 
esque, strong and simple, with that knowledge of beauty that dare 
encompass humble folk, with intense individuality in both subject and 
technique, and, most important of all, with a surpassing compassion 
for the lives of the derelicts he paints. To his own strength and sure- 
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“ANXIOUS WATCHERS”: A SKETCH BY EUGENE HIGGINS. 


ness Mr. Higgins has added poetical friendship for childhood and 
for maternity. 

One painting was shown that might have been the road traveled 
to ecstasy by the mother of Christ, or it might have been an Italian 
Madonna of the sixteenth century, or just any loving mother in the 
south of France or down on the Bowery tending her baby after a hard 
day’s work in the fields or scrubbing offices. 

There was also a study of refugées called “Jews in Poland,” and 
these suffering people, finding comfort and relief only in affection 
and comradeship, might be anywhere in Russia or Belgium or Ar- 
menia. It is a group of universal suffering, of any family mourning 
for a lost home, of any dispossessed people sorrowing for old living 
contacts. Mr. Higgins sees the sorrow of the world with the keenest 
sympathy, with a searching understanding of the profound beauty 
of tragedy. Sometimes all the world is shown on a simple small can- 
vas—love and sorrow in the home or desolate on the night streets. 
His canvases are, as they were fifteen years ago, usually sombre, but 
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“AND PITY ’TIS, ’TIS TRUE” 


sometimes illumined with touches of color of a richness only to be 
described through our memory of Rembrandt. There is an unex- 
pected light key, occasionally, that is full of poetry and wistfulness. 
He is painting today supremely well in the same mood in which his 
sketches were done in the early days of St. Louis, but with a greater 
mastery, a richer medium, a more profound understanding of life. 
His love of strength and truth are the same, and probably as long as 
he works he will be a debtor to his first teacher, Michelangelo. 





“AND PITY ’TIS, ’TIS TRUE:” BY AMY 
LOWELL 







‘Do you mean prison? 
fim No, I guess not. 
lj That doctor from Boston said she wa’n’t no ways re- 
sponsible.” 


“She’s over to the ’sylum, ain’t she?” 


“Yes, but the doctor said she’d be right as a trivet 
In a month or two.” 


“T never seed the child but once, 
But now I mind, it ’peared awful big fer five weeks, ter me.” 


“You may say so, ’Melia. 

Ef you was a married woman 

You'd ha’ sensed right off 

Somethin’ was wrong. 

Why ’twas all of a year an’ more. 

I guess that was the reason she let you see it. 
You not bein’ knowin’ in such things. 

I ast her ter le’ me look at it a hunder’d times 
But she al’ays put me off 

One way or another. 

Bless you! She was as nervous as a witch 
Fear o’ bein’ found out.” 


“Old man Drew wouldn’t think nothin’ o’ course.” 


“That’s why she come here. 

She was safe with only her Grandsir in th’ house. 
He’s in a terrible tew now, they say. 

Eighty year old and al’ays respectable. 

It do seem hard.” 
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“How does ’Lisha take it? 


He’s one o’ them husbands as sets a store by their wives. 


I remember his courtin’, 
He’d ha’ pulled the stars out o’ th’ sky 
To lay a path so’s Claribel could step easy.” 


“He won’t hear a word agin her now. 
Says ’twas his fault fer bein’ way when ’twas born. 
Eben said he jest bust out cryin’ 

When they tell’d him the baby wa’n’t his.” 


“Travels, don’t he?” 


“Yes, stoves. 
Doin’ elegant. 
Only, o’ course it takes him ’way most o’ th’ time.” 


“She should ha’ come home fer her layin’ in, 
Then nothin’ wouldn’t ha’ happened.” 


“T dunno. 
*Tain’t in nater to leave yer own home 
When a baby’s comin’. 


“But she did leave her home, didn’t she? 
Went to a hospital or somethin’.” 


“Well she had ter do that 

Jest at the last. 

*Lisha was off West, you see, 
An’ somebody had to ’tend her.” 


“My! Ain’t it a shame! 

Poor little thing! 

Ef she’d ha’ sent fer me 

I’d gone right down to Boston next train.” 


“Anybody would. 

But she was al’ays as proud as Lucifer, 

Was Claribel. 

An’ that baby comin’ made her prouder’n ever. 
Why the letters she writ *bout it! 

I declare they sounded like the Bible. 

She was all keyed up, 

Seemed she wa’n’t steppin’ on no common earth, 
An’ she most sewed her eyes out 

Makin’ the clo’es. 
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She didn’t need nobody 

But jest her thoughts. 

She’d kep’ that baby on her mind so long 

It went all to shivers when ther wa’n’t none.” 


“The Almighty’s ways do be past understandin’. 
Why couldn’t her baby ha’ lived, I wonder? 
Most on ’em do.” 


“Seems she slipped on th’ ice or somethin’. 

Anyway the baby was born dead. 

They do say she took on ’bout it somethin’ awful, 

An’ she wouldn’t let nobody write to ’Lisha. 

That — said they oughtn’t never to ha’ let her out o’ th’ hospital 
alone. 

But they did, 

An’ she was walkin’ home 

When she seed a baby-carriage settin’ outside a drug store 

With the baby in it. 

The mother’d gone inside fer a minit, 

An’ fore she knowed what she was doin’ 

She had the baby in her arms an’ was cuddlin’ it. 

She’s a born mother, is Claribel, 

An’ her milk wa’n’t dry, 

An’ I guess she jest couldn’t put it down. 

It’s wicked to think o’ what she must ha’ suffered 

To do such a thing; 

But she took that baby off home with her, 

And she ‘lowed to ’Lisha ’twas her own 

She’d brought from th’ hospital. 

*Lisha was new to babies, 

An’ he didn’t think nothin’ ’bout its size.” 


“I wonder why she come up here?” 


“To git farther away, I guess. 

*T was all right an’ proper 

To bring the baby home to visit with her Grandsir for a spell. 
An’ she never figered as they could trace her up here. 

When anybody wanted to see the baby 

She’d say she didn’t want it should be waked up. 

It might ha’ gone on till the Day o’ Judgment 

Ef the Sheriff hadn’t been a fam’ly man.” 


,?? 


“You don’t say! 


“Yes. You see the other mother was right down sick with fussin’, 
Nat’rally. 
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An’ she an’ her husband got the perlice on it. 
An’ they sent all over the state, 

An’ to New York. 

I guess they spent a mint o’ money 

Ef you was to count it. 

Sheriff, he read the papers, 

An’ one day he seed Claribel 

In the village 

Wheelin’ the baby. 

It looked awful large ter him, 

An’ he stopped an’ ast a heap o’ questions. 
Claribel was at her wit’s ends, 

An’ bimeby she muddled herself ’bout somethin’, 
An’ he took her right into Cole’s store 

An’ had a good look at the baby. 

That settled it. 

They do say that Claribel most killed the Sheriff 
With a pitchfork was standin’ ther 

’Fore they got the baby from her. 

I dunno’s I blame her. 

She’s got mother in her blood.” 


“Blame her! Mirandy, you’d do the same. 
So would I ef the Lord had seed fit ter gi’ me a child.” 


“Ther’s the other woman, ’Melia.” 


“Yes, that’s so. 

My! But the ways of th’ Almighty do beat all, 

An’ I al’ays says so. 

Why it’s only a week ago I says to Parson Davis, 

‘Parson,’ says I, ‘ther ain’t no manner o’ use 

You expounding Scripture the way you do, 

Day in an’ day out. 

We'll niver understan’,’ I says, 

Not till Gabriel’s trump starts us all puttin’ on our bunnits for the 
Resurrection. 

Mirandy, d’ you s’pose Claribel ’d car for one o’ my spice cakes, 

She used to be real partial to ’em? 

Jason could drive over to the ’sylum with one most any day, 

Now th’ apples is picked.” 


“So do, so do, ’Melia. 

An’ I'll jest slip some o’ them new jars o’ quince conserve into a basket 
An’ send ’em along too. 

I got a plenty.” 
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SARA MORRIS GREENE: A REALIST IN 
SCULPTURE: BY AMY WELLINGTON 


“On m’attend. Rien ne sert de tarder. 
Adieu! 
Voici la mort, déja, qui est nécessaiare plus 
que la vie, 
La main qui finit tout avec moi et qui ne 
me laissera plus seul. 





T <3. MOST inevitably one thinks of these grave and search- 
| Pee ing lines from Claudel’s dirge in writing of Sara 
Ri ‘x \ Morris Greene and her death this past Spring, fol- 
; es lowing by little more than a year the loss of her 
ao 2A chivalrous and gifted son who fell, a young Icarus, on 
— the aviation field in France. The beauty and violence 
of death in the air fascinated Jack Wright. Death fascinated and 
beckoned to his mother from the day her son ceased to live. The 
hand of the sculptor was completely arrested. Her studio was turned 
into a canteen for French soldiers and sailors. “My soldiers” seemed 
for a time to still the cry, “My son!’ But not for long. “A man 
lives in the true sense of the word proportionately to the inspiration 
he derives from nature and events,” this boy of eighteen had written 
to his mother. One felt that there was no more inspiration in this 
life for Sara Greene and that death came to her as a release. 
With the cessation of work and the closing of her well-known 







“APHRODITE,’ MODELED BY SARA MORRIS GREEN. 
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A REALIST IN SCULPTURE 


studio on Ninth Street in New York, a career of exceptional serious- 
ness and beauty was cut short. In the midst of Greenwich Village 
fads and whimsicalities, this pupil of Bourdelle had established a 
workshop which was as free from conventionality, either bourgeois or 
artistic, as that of her famous master in Paris. And just as Bourdelle 
is the most kindly and accessible of workmen-artists, so the door of 
Sara Greene’s studio was always open to the sincere student or the art 
lover. One knew, nevertheless, that the spirit of the place was exact- 
ing. ‘The work done here must be honest and solidly beautiful. 
Nothing short of technical mastery and the search for inner realities 
would satisfy the sculptor. In art, said Rodin, “only that which has 
character is beautiful”; and again, “There is but one sole beauty, 
that of the truth which is revealed.” Sara Greene sought to discover 
that truth. Each new group or portrait bust, when completed, was a 
revelation of character, both inner and outer, and an original contribu- 
tion to American sculpture. 


HE life of the artist in America, unless his work is crudely 

sensational or commercial, proves difficult, often unhonored, and 

more or less solitary. In our exaltation of mechanical and com- 
mercial energy, we seem to lose sight of art and the art instinct. Art 
as a supremely vital function in human life, we think of it most often 
as a fad or a luxury. We are not yet sufficiently organized to perceive 
truth and beauty, to discover reality. In this environment, Sara 
Morris Greene was one of the young American artists who held her 
own with power and dignity. In a day of the triumphant fakir, her 
sculpture was scrupulously sincere and unexaggerated. Her atten- 
tion was riveted on the object to be presented. There was no “person- 
ality” in her work. Her development was along the line of true 
objectivity. 

Sara Greene’s art naturally attaches itself to the work of that 
distinguished group of realists in France which, before the War, was 
most completely represented by Bourdelle in sculpture and Charles- 
Louis Philippe in fiction. Its literature, creative and critical, was 
concentrated in La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, of which Le Théatre 
du Vieux Colombier was a dramatic offshoot. The artists and writers 
lacked somewhat in greatness of idea and definiteness of purpose, but 
they lacked nothing in either sincerity or beauty of expression. Highly 
individualistic, yet sensitive to social wrong, their dominant intention 
was the breaking-up of conventional ideas in life and art and the 
attainment of a classic perfection in expression. 

There was a cry from Philippe piercing through the materialism, 
the conventionality, and the deadening cultivation of his day: “Le 
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A REALIST IN SCULPTURE 


temps du dilettantisme est passé—Maintenant, il faut des barbares. 
I] faut qu’on ait vécu trés prés de Dieu sans l’avoir étudié dans 
les livres, il faut qu’on ait une vision de la vie naturelle’— Sara 
Morris Greene, I think, had heard that cry. It came to her, also, in 
the letters of her son.* Had it been within her power to survive, more 
and more this elemental beauty would have appeared in her work. 
For art, she knew, was not so much a matter of cultivation as of pas- 
sion and revelation. When the artist ceases to discover realities, when 
he no longer can convey emotion, becoming a mere imitator of himself 
or others, then it is time for him to stop. His work has no further 
value. Sara Greene’s art had never suffered any loss of vitality. Her 
sculpture stands in its sincerity, its technical beauty and subtle reve- 
lation of character, a rebuke to the omnipresent fakir and the amateur. 


Epitor’s Note :— 


I met Sara Greene (who was Mrs. John S. Wise, Jr.) when she 
came back from France a little time before the War broke out, and 
since then I have known her well—a spirit more devoted to art in its 
highest sense—to all beauty, in life as well as in art—I have never 
known. What a nation was doing in sculpture and painting and music, 
was what made it interesting to Sara Greene. The phases of life that 
mean pleasure only and a sacrifice of personality and beauty to plea- 
sure I think she was scarcely conscious of. On the other hand, she did 
not seek the great people of the world. As a matter of fact, it was not 
necessary, for they came to her to enjoy the beauty of her mind and 
spirit, to feast on her art, to contribute their own share of artistic ex- 
pression to her charming surroundings. I think one of the most touch- 
ing and tragic and beautiful incidents of my life was during Sara 
Greene’s funeral, when Richard Biihlig, her devoted friend, played 
music she had loved and that he had often played for her before her 
death. The piano was in the back part of her studio hidden from her 
friends by a green screen and many flowers. And there, after the 
service, Biihlig played Debussy and Bach and Brahms,—music that 
had inspired her work and helped to create her sculpture. 

After Sara Greene was so ill that she could not go down to her 
studio to meet the soldiers and sailors who flooded the place daily, 
some of those she had grown to know best were allowed to go up to 
her sitting room and pay their touching last tributes to her; though I 
think it never seemed sad to her because she was only thinking of the 
spiritual side of things, what she could give to them and what she 
could give to her family and friends. 


*“A Poet of the Air,’ Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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POOR YOUTH! BY BERTHA HELEN CRABBE 


=) UCH happiness as Margaret’s needed space in which 
to stretch its wings. It needed a deep, blue sky, a fair 
green earth and all the winds that blow between. Mar- 
garet realized this vaguely, herself. The hot steamy 
kitchen made her restless, the cramping commonplaces 
of life were irritatingly obtrusive. 

She was never in the same place two seconds at a time. Now 
she was peering into the oven, now she was smiling solemnly at 
herself in the mirror, now she was looking to see if James were 
coming, the sunny emptiness of the road striking upon her sight so 
keen and significant that all else was but a blur of spring green and 
drowsy Sunday quiet. 

She began to sing, “Oh, tra la-la, tra la-la!’’ She danced across 
the kitchen and back to the window. The empty, flashing road made 
her think of a sword; it hurt. She would not look at it. “Tra la-la—” 
She spun on her toes, her arm outstretched, “Tra la—” 

“Margaret,” her mother interrupted sharply, “if you can stand 
still long enough to cut the bread, I wish you would do it. And please 
don’t sing; you'll drive me distracted!” 

Margaret walked to the table and began to slice bread. Her 
face was drawn sharp with feeling. Of course, her mother did not 
know what was going to happen; she could not know or she would 
never speak like that. 

Margaret wondered if some time years and years ago there had 
been a day like this in her mother’s life, when Father, a young man 
then, was coming to Sunday dinner and to ask—Margaret took a 
quick breath—to ask Mother’s father if he might marry Mother. And 
had Mother helped her mother with the dinner and had her mother 
been cross to her, not knowing what was going to happen, and had her 
mother’s face been hard and shut up tight as though there were things 
she knew about life, disappointing, frightening things that she knew 
but would not tell? Margaret shivered. She cut slowly into the 
bread. She would ask Mother; ask her right out about these things. 

“Mother—” 

“TI wish James would come,” her mother said worriedly. “Dinner 
will be ready to dish up in a few minutes. Did you tell him dinner 
would be twelve sharp?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 


“Well, I hope it’s fit to eat when he gets here. He’s just like all 
the rest of the men-folks, keeping you on tenter-hooks about dishing 
up till the last minute.” 

Hot anger swept over Margaret. “He is not, Mother!” she cried. 

“What? Is not, what?” 
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“He’s not like the rest. He’s different! You don’t know any- 
thing about it; he’s so different—” She became quite vehement. She 
stamped her foot, “I tell you, Mother, he is different! Besides it’s 
not true that they’re all like that!” 


Mrs. Wells avoided Margaret’s eyes. “Oh—yes,” she murmured, 
“of course.” 

Margaret looked at her sharply. Then she cut another slice of 
bread. Tears filled her eyes, but she blinked them away. 

She hoped Mother would not be present when James asked 
Father. It was a lovely speech they had made up between them for 
James to say, but if Mother were present he might just recite it, make 
it an empty shell of words without the beautiful inner meaning it 
was meant to shelter. It was so important to place the emphasis 
correctly. 

At first Margaret had thought the speech too prosaic with all that 
about twenty dollars a week and prospects of advancement, and the 
house which James’ father might give them as a wedding present. 
Then, too, Margaret had wanted James to say something more con- 
vincing about his love for her; how he would have a woman to do the 
washing, for instance. “No wife of mine shall slave her life out over a 
wash tub!” James looked so wonderful when he said that, and it 
might serve, too, as a hint in Mother’s favor. And if he could have 
brought in something about that evening when they first knew they 
loved one another; that glorious evening with the wind blowing over 
the meadows and they two walking hand in hand under the stars— 
But, as James had said, words were not equal to the task. Besides, it 
was too sacred ; it belonged to just them forever. Memory of it would 
be like a jewel hidden next their hearts. James said such lovely 
things! 

“Mr. Wells, you will no doubt be surprised to learn that your 
daughter and I are in love with one another,’ Margaret whispered 
thrillingly. “I have come to-day to ask your consent to our marriage. 
In honoring me with your daughter’s hand—” 

“Margaret, bread-knives were made to cut bread, not to wave 
before your nose. Look, isn’t that James coming?” 

Margaret rushed to the window. Yes, there he was. He had on 
his Sunday suit and hat, and he carried a bouquet of pussy-willows. 
Tall and splendid, he strode along in the sun. 

“It’s James!’ Margaret sang in a paean of worship. “It’s 
James, Mother!” 

“Margaret, aren’t you ashamed!” her mother said. And as Mar- 
garet stared wonderingly, “For pity’s sake, get to work and dish up.” 
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Margaret’s face cleared in a flash. She ran to the stove and 
siezed the pan of potatoes. “I’ll mash the potatoes!” she sang. 

She worked with a will. She dashed back and forth between 
kitchen and dining-room, her feet seeming scarcely to touch the floor. 
Her hands shook, and there was a strange flutter in her heart, like 
silent laughter. 

“Call them to dinner now,” her mother directed finally. 

Margaret went to the sitting-room and poised in the doorway, 
tall, airy and flame-like. She felt everyone looking at her; she was 
glad they looked. “Dinner is ready—everybody!” By a mere singing 
inflection she made that “everybody” mean “mostly James”. 

They came trooping to the dining-room; Miss Frisbee, the sewing- 
woman who was staying at the house; Mr. Wells, Georgie, James. 
James had on a baby-blue necktie with his Sunday suit; his hair was 
in a damp scallop over his forehead; his round sunburned face was 
preternaturally solemn. He still carried the pussy-willows, holding 
them at a stiff, conscious angle. His solemnity struck Margaret with 
dismay. He looked not only solemn; he looked stern. He frightened 
her just a little. 

The presentation of the pussy-willows sent by James’ mother to 
Margaret’s mother occupied a long five seconds. Then there was a 
general settling about the table, a spreading of smiling, expansive 
good-will which Margaret somehow always connected with her father’s 
broad showing of white Sunday waistcoat, and his looped Sunday 
watch-chain and newly-shaven Sunday face. 

Miss Frisbee rested her cheaply-ringed hands elegantly upon the 
table, she cocked her fussily-coiffed head, smiled discreetly and rolled 
her marble-like eyes. Margaret disliked Miss Frisbee. She knew her 
mother did, too. When her father told a story, Miss Frisbee always 
laughed or applauded in exactly the right place. She had a way of 
saying “I declare!” which urged Father on to more daring flights of 
story-telling. Sometimes he went so far that Mother found an excuse 
for sending Georgie from the room. When it came time for spring or 
fall sewing, Mother always said, “I suppose I might send for Mrs. 
Higgins, but she charges so— Oh, what’s the use anyway.” So Miss 
Frisbee came as usual. And Father said of her with an accusative 
stress for anyone who might be listening, “Miss F'risbee’s no fool.” 
And Miss Frisbee said of Father, “What a delightfully brilliant 
man!” 

Mr. Wells began his story-telling to-day as soon as he had 
attended to the precisely delicate task of seeing that Miss Frisbee had 
just enough white meat to make her say, “Oh, I assure you, Mr. Wells, 
that’s plenty. Oh, I assure you.” 
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With a nice feeling for hospitality Mr. Wells directed his story 
ostensibly toward James, their latest guest, who sat stiff and solemn 
in his place, opening his lips now and then to admit a forkful of food 
or to emit a “Yes, sir,” or “No, sir,” only a little more laboriously in 
the right place than Miss Frisbee’s replies could be. 

The story concerned “the blamedest contrary man in town”. 
“And he says if the church was moved one step it wouldn’t get none 
of his money, and you know he was worth consid’able, and the church 
was struggling like a fish out of water. The moving committee was 
stumped. George Bailey says to me, “Wells, if anybody can get us 
out of this mess, it’s you.’ ‘What can I do?’ says I. Blamed if I 
know,’ says he. ‘But if anybody can get us out, it’s you.’ Well, I 
got a-studying—” 

“How funny it seems,” Margaret thought, “for Father to talk 
along like this, not knowing that James is going to ask if he may marry 
me! How funny it is!” 

She looked at the faces; Miss Frisbee smiling, head cocked, eyes 
rolled; Mother absorbed in her dinner; Georgie looking up with sly, 
sidewise glances; her father expansive, self-satisfied; James—J ames 
solemn, woefully solemn. It was certainly funny; all of them sitting 
there around the table, the sunshine flooding through the plant-filled 
bay-window, the canary chirping in its cage, Father talking on and on, 
never suspecting that to-day James was going to ask to marry her! 

Margaret flashed a quick laughing glance at James. How funny 
it was! And he was so solemn, so solemn, poor boy! She must hearten 
him. She smiled at him brightly. His eyes did not meet hers. She 
smiled and smiled. He would not look. She put more force in the 
smile, made ‘it imperative, compelling. His eyes wavered and met 
hers, a defensive hostility in their depths. She caught her breath with 
a sharp little gasp, she smiled harder. She could not think that he 
would look at her like that. Her lips stiffened, seemed to cling dryly 
to her teeth, but still she smiled and still he stared hostilely. 

Suddenly she looked away. She felt shaken and breathless. She 
could not lift her eyes. She clasped her hands to still their trembling. 
Tears burned hotly against her eyelids. She was going to cry! Panic 
swept over her. A tear slid to her lashes, splashed to her plate. She 
held herself rigidly motionless, a terrible sobbing convulsion beating in 
her chest. Another tear gathered and fell. 

“Say,” Georgie’s voice was a shout of triumphant discovery. 
“Peg’s cryin’!” 

With a quick little jerk, Margaret sprang to her feet. For an 
instant she stood, panting, desperate, facing them all. Then she 
dashed from the room, out-of-doors, and down the path to the “lilac 
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corner” where she had played house when she was a child. She flung 
herself down there, sobbing wildly. 

Oh, her beautiful day when she ought to be so happy! Her 
beautiful, beautiful day all gone wrong! How could James, her fine, 
true James who loved her so—how could he have looked at her like 
that! How could he, when she was so happy, so tip-tilty, near-to- 
tears happy, and so—just a little bit frightened— She had only 
wanted to help him, to hearten him to his task, to show she under- 
stood! ‘To cry there before them all, before Miss Frisbee with her 
round surprised eyes, before Father, before Georgie, before James, 
and before Mother with her frightening knowledge of things which 
it had seemed for that one instant she might have told if she could! 

Oh, what did Mother know that she didn’t tell? Was it that life, 
after all, was not the beautiful thing it seemed, that there were things 
hidden and waiting for everyone; terrible, disappointing things that 
made one hard and bitter and unlovely; things like—like the way 
James had looked at her— Oh, it could not be! 

She cowered down in the shelter of the lilacs. ‘There was the 
rotting, wooden box that had served as china-cupboard when she had 
played house here years ago. She saw herself, a happy little girl, 
kneeling before the box, delightedly fingering her treasured fragments 
of pink and blue and green china while the lilacs shook out their sun- 
warmed perfume, and the birds sang, and far above little white puff- 
clouds drifted over a deep, blue sky. How safe she had been then, 
how safe! She buried her face in her arms. 

“T’m afraid, God,” she whispered piteously, “I’m afraid. Mother 
—she wouldn’t tell me if she could. James—looked at me so, shutting 
me out, shutting me out all alone. I’m—afraid, God.” 

Presently she heard footsteps; her father and James going to look 
at the new cows. She lay motionless, scarcely breathing. 

“And I says, “That’s my price; take it or leave it. And—” 

“Mr. Wells,” James’ voice came with a wrenching effort. He 
stopped short in the path. 

“Heh? And he says—” 

“Mr. Wells—” 

“What say?” 

“Mr. Wells, you will no doubt—no doubt be surprised—” James 
panted. 

“Heh? What’s the matter?” 

“You will no doubt— Say, Mr. Wells, can I marry Margaret?” 

There was a sharp silence. Margaret heard the meadow-larks 
singing over in the pasture. 
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“Well, I’lli—be—switched!” Mr. Wells’ voice sounded embar- 
rassed. “H-m-m-m— Sort of young, aren’t you, Jim?” 

“Not—not so very, sir,” James choked. 

“Well, now—” he paused for a long minute, “I guess if Mar- 
garet’s willing it’ll be all right.” 

James’ “thank you” was a shout of victory. He turned and 
ran to the house. 

Mr. Wells remained where he was for a moment. Then he gave 
a little snort and walked on toward the barn. 

James emerged from the house and scanned the yard anxiously. 
Then he went in again. Presently Mrs. Wells came out. “Mar- 
garet!” she called, “where are you?” 

Margaret did not answer. 

“Margaret!” There was a sharp note in her mother’s voice. 

Margaret stepped from her hiding-place. ‘Well?’ she asked, 
without looking up. 

Her mother went inside the house and James appeared. He 
strode swiftly down the path, then stopped and held out his arms. 
“Margaret?” he called softly. “Your Father said all right. Mar- 
caret?” 
~ Margaret hesitated. She was afraid— Was she afraid? Was 
she afraid? Those things that Mother knew but would not tell— 
All her warm, flooding love for James swept over her. She rushed to 
him and flung herself into his arms. “James,” she assured him ear- 
nestly, “I’m not afraid of anything, not really! I’m not afraid of 
anything in all the wide world so long as you love me!” 

James did not understand; how could he? “Oh, it wasn’t so bad 
as all that, Margaret,” he said, interpreting in terms of himself. “I'll 
admit it wasn’t the easiest thing in the world, but your father was all 
right, nothing to be afraid of. It wasn’t so bad as I thought it would 
be. But, gosh, what a day!” he gave a reminiscent sigh, “I’d rather 
heave coal.” 


A ROSE 


a in the flaming sunset I behold 
All the dead beauties of the passing day,— 
The crimson robes of dawn thrown fold on fold 
Upon the careless hills, and everyway 
About its edges woven all the gold 
And blue of noon,—so in a rose I may 
Find the whole joy of summer, all the sweet 
Wonder of moonlit gardens, birdsong, and perfumed heat. 
Cuthbert Goodridge MacDonald. 











CARRIERE, THE MYSTIC: BY MARY FANTON 
ROBERTS 


ir «rd 100 PILE who know Carriére’s work best feel in his later 
5 pictures, those of children and of mothers, an almost 
divine comprehension of the spirituality of human 
nature and a power to express it on canvas that is little 
short of a miracle. Although Carriére’s work, espe- 
cially his work of the Madonna type, is done with a 
poetical delicacy that at times could almost be charac- 
terized as vague, yet he sees and understands the loveliness of humanity 
that is found most often in the hearts of mothers and little children. 
Through the soft tones of his canvas, the browns and blacks and grays 
and whites, he somehow transfuses paint into poetry, and with a deli- 
cacy of execution that hardly seems earthly he gives you the impression 
of brooding tender motherhood, of wistful, helpless, lovely children, 
that no one else has equalled in any age. 

In the springtime before the War I was in Paris visiting a very 
beautiful and wonderful woman who had gone through the agony of 
losing both her children through a terrible accident. In the room 
where she spent most of her time, after the death of her beautiful 
babies, were several paintings of Carriére’s, one of which was a marvel- 
ous depiction of a mother’s love so intense that it was reaching down 
past the bars of Heaven to comfort her little children. My friend told 
me that this picture had brought her the only comfort that she had 
found after her children had been swept away, and that she spent 
hours at night before the canvas feeling that the mother and children 
were real and that her own children were about her. And I could 
understand her feeling as I looked at the beautiful mother face yearn- 
ing back to her earthly children, the very gesture of the shadowy hands 
so drenched with affection and tenderness that it seemed almost wholly 
a picture of emotion exhaling a loveliness not of this earth. 

By some of the French critics Carriére has been ranked as a deco- 
rative painter. This I can scarcely imagine. It seems to me that his 
use of the brush is too subtle and intangible to give any sense of 
permanent decoration, and yet some Frenchmen rank him with Puvis 
de Chavannes. To me he seems more remote from Puvis de Chavannes 
than perhaps anyone else except Rembrandt, with whom Mr. Huneker 
compares him; for Carriére is seeking to capture the soul through 
material means and Rembrandt was seeking to present the physical 
with a power and a beauty of technique that was almost spiritual. I 
can scarcely think of two painters in the world whose viewpoint of life 
would be so remote as Rembrandt and Carriere, unless perhaps we 
think of Rubens instead of Rembrandt, and, of course, that is going 
beyond what Mr. Huneker had in mind. 
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CARRIERE, THE MYSTIC 


T is well to remember that Carriére’s childhood and student days 
were very difficult ones, and that at one time he earned his way in 
Paris designing industrial art objects. Later, in eighteen seventy, 

during the Franco-Prussian War, he was captured and kept in prison 
for some time in Dresden. Happily he was released and went back 
to study at the Beaux Arts. And then he married. It is said that 
some of his loveliest portraits of mothers and children are of his own 
wife and family, whom he used as models because he was so poor at 
that time in Paris. 

You read in an article, by Mauclair, about Carriére, that he was 
first influenced by the Spaniards, then by Ver Meer and Chardin, and 
that his early work was done with exquisite delicacy that is nearer 
the work of Whistler than his own later work, but always he was alive 
in a fine lovely way, seeking for rare attributes to present with appro- 
priate form and line. 


S he grew older one felt that he was forever searching for the 
A realization of some spiritual quality in humanity and that his 
delight was to bring this beauty through his medium out to the 
wider audience of the world. He loved all tenderness and beautiful 
things and was horrified with cruelty and injustice. At times so 
desirous was he of presenting the wonder of love on his canvas that 
you have a feeling that the emotions he is seeking to portray are 
actually saturating the mediums he uses. It is as though his paint 
were held as a transparent curtain for the greatest power in the world 
—Love—to pour through. In looking long at one of Carriére’s 
canvases you forget the symbols that he uses for these great human 
characteristics and you feel only the watchful care of the mother, the 
helplessness and affection of the little children. Whatever Carriére’s 
method, he succeeds in making his audience repeat the feeling he 
experienced in painting the canvas. He must have loved life very 
profoundly and very sympathetically to have cared so much for the 
spirituality of men and women and to have captured it so richly. 

And yet, as Geffroy has written: “Carriére gives a sense of volume 
and weight on his canvases. His draughtsmanship never falters, his 
touch is firm.” 

It is a rare and remariable combination of gifts—the power of 
his draughtsmanship and the delicacy of the poetical ideal which he 
wished to present. 

He has been compared to Sargent in his search for personality 
and his desire to paint individuality rather than human types. This 
may be true, but how widely different is the purpose of the search for 
personality—Carriére eager for those lovely things in the nature of 
man that comprise the greatest beauty art can present, and Sargent 

(Continued on page 413) 
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BEGINNINGS: BY ELEANOR P. WHELLER 


1. THe Ace or Faira 
y vai ROUND the corner from the pleasant house where the 
a child lived was a drug store with a pump in front of it. 
Ak Yl Every evening the child took her silver cup and went 


in an WS with her father to get a drink. 





“What is your name?” the girl in the drug store 
used to say. 

“Nora,” the child would answer shyly, tightening her hold on her 
father’s finger. 

“Nora what?” 

“Nora Mamma.” 

The drug store girl laughed, and her friend laughed too. It 
seemed, all at once, one evening, as if they were laughing at Nora. 
Resentment seized her. Why did they ask this question over and 
over? And when they asked her again, she would not answer. 

They were buying a necktie for her father’s birthday. On the 
lowest shelf of the glass case, where Nora could see them easily, lay 
ties of many colors. One was salmon pink with a white stripe. 

“Which one is the prettiest?” asked Nora’s mother. 

“The pink one, isn’t it?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“Why i 

“TI don’t know. You may think it’s the prettiest if you want to, 
but I like this one,” and she bought a dark green tie. It was very 
ugly. Nora could not understand. Which one was pretty, really? 
Pink was a prettier color than dark green: she was sure of that, for 
her mother had told her so. 


= sat on the front steps one summer Sunday. Newspapers were 

strewn over the floor. Nora, looking down to untie the “strings” 
of her bonnet, saw on one of them a spider—very brown against the 
white lawn, very thin and crooked legged, very still, like a scrap of 
bark. She liked to see him there. Yesterday a butterfly had lighted 
on her dress; today, this brown thing. 

“Look,” she said softly. 

With a quick downward sweep of her Sunday school paper, 
Nora’s mother brushed the spider off and stepped on it. Nora heard 
it crunch. 

“Tsn’t it nice?” queried the child. 

“No,” said her mother, making an ugly face, “it was a nasty 
crawling spider.” 

Then Nora began to be afraid of crawling things. But she looked 
on the walk to see what a dead spider was like, and found only a round, 
dark spot on the white cement. 
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A CRAB APPLE tree grew outside the dining-room windows. It 

was fragrant and pink and white. Under it stood the step- 
ladder, so tall that from its topmost step Nora could climb into the 
first crotch of the tree. She preferred, however, sitting on the top 
step. A gnome lived in the tree. He was brown and hairy and pot- 
bellied, exactly like his picture in one of Nora’s story books. One day 
Nora carried her dinner up the step ladder, spread it out on the top 
step, and, dangling her legs through the opening, sat on the next step. 
It was as if she were in a high chair, with a table before her. 
While she was eating, the gnome looked through the apple blossoms 
and grinned at her. Then he ran away and hid; and she never saw him 


again; but she knew that what her mother had said was true—he would 
not hurt her. 


HEN there was God. The child never saw God; but she knew 
that he had curly grey hair, and was wrapped in a brown plaid 
shawl. It was exactly like the shawl that had been wrapped around 
Nora on the night in March when she was born; and the same shawl 
was appropriately used for the sister who, later, came to Nora’s house. 
God loved Nora, and would always take care of her. God was 
a woman, like Mamma, only older and more mysterious and not so 
beautiful. One day Mamma spoke of God as “Him”. 

“What is God?’ asked Nora. She meant was he a man or a 
woman. 

“He is a spirit,” said her mother; but Nora understood that God 
was “he.” ‘Then she did not care for Him any more—not because 
He was a spirit, but because He was not a mother. 

The child’s father kissed her good-bye every morning, and went 
to the shop to make money. She had once seen the machines in which 
he made it, when mamma took her into the shop. 

“Where does he make the pennies?” she asked. 

Her father and mother were talking in loud voices against the 
roar of the machinery. 

“Right here,” answered her mother. “Keep still.” 

Close to Nora stood a great iron machine with jaws that opened 
and shut like a mouth. She watched for pennies to roll out, but none 
came. The shop was very dirty, and had an oily smell. On the floor 
lay shining curls of metal. Nora picked some of them up, but they 
felt sharp, and made her hands black; so she threw them down again. 
It was dirty work—making money. 

At home papa gave her pennies. If they were dull, she rubbed 
them on the carpet until they shone. Then they were hot to touch, 
and there was a dusty smell. Sometimes her father offered her white 
money, but she always gave it back. 
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/ [THERE were kittens living in the barn, and Nora played with 
them, dressing them in her doll’s clothes and treating them like 
babies. They were good kittens; they never went near the canary 
bird hanging in the window, for Nora watched out for that. 

One day a little vagrant black cat sneaked into the house, and 
with one leap brought down the cage and had the canary in his teeth. 
Nora’s mother screamed at the cat, and tried to drive him out of 
the house; but he took the bird under the couch and stayed there; and 
there were little yellow feathers on the floor. 

When Nora’s father came home, she heard her mother telling 
him of the occurrence. He had been hunting the day before, and 
his shot-gun leaned in a corner of the dining-room. He picked it up 
and started toward the living-room. Nora heard her mother say, 
a in there, Nathan”; but he went on, and closed the door behind 

im. 

“What will he do?” asked Nora. 

Her mother did not answer. From the other side of the closed 
door came a noise as of something rushing about; then a shot was 
fired. In a moment her father came back. 

“Well, Kiddie,” he said, “that cat won’t kill any more birds.” 

“Why?” asked the child. But her mother shook her head at him, 
and told Nora not to go into the living-room. 

A consuming curiosity laid hold of her. When her father and 
mother had gone into the kitchen, she opened the living-room door 
and looked in. She did not see the canary; but on the window opposite 
the door, staining the glass red, was a great smear of blood. Nora 
knew that it was the little black cat’s blood. She thought he must 
have tried to escape through the window. In that moment she hated 
her father; but she never told anyone that she had seen. 


II. Tue Ace or Dovust 


'T began with dreams. Every night there came the same dream. 
After her mother had turned the light low and had gone down 
stairs, there was moved into the foreground a monstrous machine 

with a wide mouth like a funnel, and a handle that one turned. When 
the handle was turned there was a rattling noise down in the depths. 
The machine must be kept filled at all costs. That was the child’s 
work. Usually, to begin with, a heap of things lay ready—the doll 
carriage, toy dishes, pennies, clothing. But when the pile diminished, 
the child seized anything at hand. Her dolls, their choicest clothes, 
her books, were fed into the hopper, and still there were more articles 
to be put in; there was no waiting, no completion; no sooner had one 
countless series of things been fed into the machine than another lay 
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ready to begin upon. In they must go—one more, one more, one 
more. The child’s arms were so tired that a little doll’s coat with red 
tassels weighed like lead; and yet she knew that there could never be 
any end except under penalty of utter catastrophe. She tried to call 
“Mamma!” but her voice was gone. 

Then desperation took her. No matter what happened, she 
would run away to her mother. And then she was standing in the 
living-room, with the yellow gas-light blinding her eyes. 

. — is the matter?” her mother would ask, taking Nora upon 
er lap. 


“It was bad dream,” she would answer. The terror was gone. 


Y EARS later when, a girl at college, her mind first met and grap- 
pled with the concept of eternity, and of the individual lost in 
the incredible magnitude of the universe, those dreams of her child- 
hood flashed into her memory; and, like the snap of a steel clasp, the 
feeling of the one identified itself within the feeling of the other. 


Cy day Nora’s mother took the baby sister in her little carriage 
and went to Aunt Harriet’s, leaving Nora at home, playing with 
the kittens. The house became very still and lonely. Nora watched 
at the window a long time, but her mother did not come. Once, when 
she had gone to a neighbour’s house, she had told Nora to come and 
call her if the baby cried. Today a sort of homesickness swept over 
Nora, and became unendurable. And all at once, in the still house, 
she heard a baby cry. 


She ran out of doors and down the street to Aunt Harriet’s. 
Her mother and aunt were standing in the doorway, talking. 

“Mamma,” she called, “the baby is crying; you’d better come and 
take her.” 

The child, looking up at the two women, saw their faces very 
grave. 

“Nora,” said her mother quietly, ““you know I brought the baby 
with me.” 

And certainly. there lay the baby in her carriage. 

“Ts there another baby at home?” asked Nora, remembering that 
first cry she had heard the night her little sister was born. Her 
mother did not answer, but began wheeling the carriage out onto the 
sidewalk. She shoved the gate open awkwardly with the front wheels, 
and did not look at Nora. The child followed. She watched the 
little square coat tails of her mother’s green cloth suit flap rhyth- 
mically. She began to cry; and then she couldn’t see the coat tails 
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any more. She hurried on, stumbling; and the iron handle of her gate 
was wet when she took hold of it. 

When they went into the house, Nora saw, with utter amaze- 
ment, that her mother was crying, too. She walked up and down the 
room, making strange noises in her throat. Once Nora thought that 
she was laughing. Then she said a dreadful thing. 

“T can’t trust you,” she said, “because you have told me a story. 
Do you know what God does when little girls don’t love their mothers, 
and tell stories to them?” 

Nora shook her head. 


“Their hearts break, and he takes them away.” 

“Do they die?” 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t want you to die.” 

“Then say you are sorry that you told me a story.” 

Nora said she was sorry. She was not; and she knew she had 
not lied; but she thought it would be dreadful to have no mother. 
She went upstairs to her play-room. Fairy, her biggest cat, was fast 
asleep in the doll’s cradle, dressed in a doll’s nightgown. She un- 


dressed him, and set him down on the floor. He stretched himself, 
and walked away. 


OT long after this Nora started to school. She didn’t like school, 
but she liked to read. After she had done her other lessons she 
took out her “Reader,” and went over and over the stories. She used 
to skip the poetry. It didn’t always make sense, and at home she 
had always persuaded her mother to skip the things called poems in 
her story-books. 

But one day in the second or third year of school a new faculty 
came to her. She had read all the stories in her “Reader” until their 
interest was gone. In a sort of despair she turned to one of those 
queer, irregular pages of verse, and read: 


“The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight.” 


A strange and pleasant feeling crept over her. It was almost as if 
she stood there in the twilight, while the feather of some great bird, 
hovering overhead, floated down and settled on the earth. As she 
read on, the pictures became less vivid; but at the end she came upon 
a wonderful thing: 
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“And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


She could see them, those black men with their little tents, like sil- 
houettes against a starry desert sky. It puzzled her a little to know 
how the story ended. She read it over and over, on many different 
days. It was very difficult; there was no end. But she discovered 
that the poems in her “Reader” lasted longer than the stories. 


| pees PRATT, Cornelia Wilde, and half a dozen other 
little girls, got up a club. The colors were violet and pink, and 
the dues one cent. They asked Nora to belong, and her mother said 
yes. At recess the girls stood in a corner of the yard and discussed a 
meeting that had been held at Cornelia’s house the day before. Nora, 
who had been absent, did not understand very well. It seemed that 
Cornelia had shown the girls a book, belonging to her mother. It 
had pictures in it, showing how babies were born. 

Nora was sorry she hadn’t gone to that meeting. It was as if 


she stood, tiptoe, on the edge of something unknown and very 
beautiful. 


“How was it?” she asked. 

And then Amy Corey, who was frightened and wanted to tell 
some one, took Nora to one side and explained awkwardly and igno- 
rantly, and with childish crassness, the Cesarian operation. 

“T mustn’t tell my mother,” said Nora. 

“Nor I,” wailed Amy. 

Nora waited, unable to speak. One day she asked, “When are 
you going to tell me about cute babies?” Her cheeks were hot, and 
she could not look up; she stooped to draw up her stockings tighter. 

“Oh, perhaps when you go to high school,” said her mother. 

And again Nora’s tongue was tied. Then there came to her a 
great fear—that her mother might have another child, and die. 

Inexplicably, she shrank from tenderness, and would not offer 
it. She seemed to hurt her mother’s feelings at every turn; and all 
in a breath, but dumbly, she feared her mother, and loved her. 

Her father became the shadow of a shadow in her life. 

Only there was always Toodles. oodles was a beautiful grey 
and white tiger cat, who would go to bed with Nora and sleep with 
his furry paws around her neck. She was gentle only with him. She 
sometimes cried at night, when she had gone to bed, because every- 
thing was so very wrong; and Toodles would purr, with a soft, irregu- 
lar rumble, until they both fell asleep. But he ran away and never 
came back. It was like an act of treason. 
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III. THe EMERGENCE 
N ORA had two dolls, Reni and Constance. They had been real 


children to her. She sewed for them, washed them, dressed 
them, trained them. She knew their dispositions by heart: 
Reni was difficult to manage, but Constance was gentle. 

But there were new dolls at the toy store—‘character dolls” — 
who looked so much like real babies that Nora longed with all her 
heart to possess one. Even the curve of their bodies was like that of 
a baby; and with plenty of clothes and blankets they would feel soft 
and real—perhaps warm. 

On Christmas morning there was one of the new dolls for Nora’s 
sister. She had never cared for her children, and had neglected them 
frightfully. 

“There is not one for me?” asked Nora, with a new “Wagner 
Story Book” in her hand. 

Nora’s mother turned to look at her. “I thought you were too 
big for dolls,” she said. “You have your books and your muff.” 

Nora showed her sister how to fold the “pinning blanket” over 
the doll’s feet. 'Then she took her book to the corner of the couch. 
At first the pages were blurred; but presently T’annhauser was in 
the Cave of Venus, and Nora was vexed and unhappy when she had 
to leave off reading and play with her cousins, who had come for 
Christmas day. 


N her birthday, three months later, she found a baby doll with a 

layette after her heart’s desire at her place at the breakfast table. 
She tried on all its dainty dresses, one after the other—the little shirts 
and socks—and bathed the doll, using the small cake of soap and the 
little sponge in the blue and white basket. There was a delicate fra- 
grance about everything. It was the same as the fragrance of the 
Martin baby across the street, whom Nora sometimes borrowed to 
play with. 

“Well, is it what you wanted?” asked her mother. 

“Yes,” said Nora. 

A sudden feeling of pity and responsibility surged up in Nora’s 
heart. She did not want the doll; since Christmas she had grown too 
big for dolls. But her mother should not know of her mistake. 

“T’ll keep her upstairs in my room, like a real baby,” said Nora, 
gathering up her things. And when, upstairs alone, she cried sud- 
denly and violently, she was frightened. 

“T don’t want it now,” something like her unruly doll, Reni, kept 
saying inside her. “If I could have it, why couldn’t it have been last 
year, when I wanted it?” 

* But there remained the feeling that her mother must not be 
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disappointed; and for a long time the dolls, all three, lived in Nora’s 
room, and were put to bed every night and dressed every morning. 


“It is strange how Nora clings to her dolls,” said her mother to 
Aunt Harriet. 


OKRA came down the back stairs late. Up through the hall 
sounded her father’s voice, deep, emphatic. “That doesn’t make 
any difference to me. You know my opinion; that’s all.” 

Then the screen door slammed, and Nora heard his step on the 
porch. When she stood in the kitchen door she saw her mother sitting 
by the table peeling apples. The peelings curled down and fell into 
a big wooden bowl in her lap; and Nora saw that she was crying. 
The child stopped in the doorway. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. She wished that her mother 
would say she had cut herself; but her father’s voice lingered like 
tragedy. 

“I’m tired,” said the woman, without looking up. She kept on 
paring apples, and did not stop to wipe her tears. 

“Tired of what?” 

“Of everything.” 

“Do you want me to wash the dishes?” 

el 

Nora went back upstairs, and into her own room. And then she 
cried again as she had cried on her birthday—only now the thing 
inside her kept saying, “But she won’t let me help her when I want to.” 


pee sat in the hall on the lowest step of the front stairs. ‘The door 
onto the porch was open, and her mother sat beside it, darning. 
It was April, and the clear air drifted into the house, along with the 
sound of the first street scraper. Nora’s mother glanced at her. 

“Have you been crying?” 

“No,” said Nora. But although she lied, it was as if, after a 
long illness, she suddenly felt strong again. All at once she saw in 
the woman by the door something different from the mother who 
had seemed, sometimes, not quite to have kept the faith; she saw the 
woman whom she had found crying in the kitchen. “She does know 
how I feel,” mused Nora wonderingly. With a sort of boyish chivalry 
she pondered what she could do “to make it up” to her mother. 

“T meant ‘yes,’” she said aloud; “I was crying.” 

“But why?” 

“Because you were—I was sorry—I heard.” 

“You are beginning to grow up,” said her mother gently. 

And it seemed to Nora as if, with those words, she flung hateful 
years behind her like old garments. 
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SUMMERTIME IN NEW YORK SHOWN 
IN ETCHINGS BY JEROME MYERS 


T takes vision of a rare quality to see beauty in streets of 

New York City during the hot summer days, but Jerome 

Myers possesses this marvelous gift. His flying pencil 

finds beauty in patient old men and little children relaxed 

from the heat, sitting unconscious and graceful as wild 

creatures, in the shade of thin-leaved park trees and beside 

quiet fountains. He has made something immortal of people 

imprisoned in the relentless oven of the East Side as they grope 
| their way feebly to housetops seeking a breath of air. 

The streets of New York City are not the joyous places in sum- 
mer that they are in winter, for the quivering glare from the pavements 
make even little children cautious about starting games. Yet children 
do play even in August, though not at noonday. In the early morning 
and in the evening, however, they come out from their stifling rooms 
seeking excitement, embarking upon all sorts of delightful adventures 
that a grown person could never understand. Though they wade in 
gutters instead of clear brooks and shriek with delight at the fearsome 
depths of the water nearest the curbs, and though they know only the 
false whistle of the bird-whistle vender instead of the liquid song of a 
real bird, still, life to them is gay and wonderful, and Jerome Myers 
with his swift, vigorous, tender and true pencil makes us conscious 
of the love and the supreme beauty of their life, even as it is lived in 
the crowded quarters of our great metropolis. 


Jerome Myers, ever searching for beauty, wanders wherever 
little children are playing, whether in our own American cities, out in 
the country or in the picturesque capitals of the old world. Always 
he seeks life and motion; life whether crushed by sadness or over- 
flowing with such unquenchable joy that a dance is born. He gives 
us something more than the eye can grasp. In his etchings of children, 
dancing on the street, we feel conscious that a hand-organ man must 
be nearby grinding out inspiration. As we look at his etching of 
people sitting in hot halls listening to the music, we become aware of 
the powerful uplifting influence that music wields over the lives of 
workers whose days have little of beauty or pleasure. 





‘VT seems amazing that joy or sorrow can be expressed in a line, that 
fear or trust can look out from a man’s eyes when an artist com- 
mands. A pencil that cuts the surface of a paper with such beauty 

that it becomes immortal, a needle that etches a plate with record of 

truth, with delicacy or strength, does so because the spirit of the artist 
directs. It is impossible for a painstaking worker to copy an etching, 
no matter how conscientiously he struggles, for he can never endow 
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ETCHINGS OF NEW YORK IN SUMMER 


his stroke with the spontaniety that directs the artist’s hands as he 
gives expression to his vision or strives to follow an idea with expres- 
sive stroke. In Mr. Myers’ etchings we feel no sense of labored study, 
we feel more as though each picture was an impromptu translation of 
something exquisite that passed through his mind. 


Beauty must be in a man’s soul before he can recognize or record 
the beauty of the external world. One can see from the flash of 
enthusiasm in Mr. Myers’ eyes, his zest of life, sense of humor, and 
his appreciation of the myriads of small things in even the most com- 
monplace life that holds something of wonder in it. He has a person- 
ality of rare charm and it is this charm that somehow colors his work. 
It is one thing to appreciate beauty, to see humor in situations over- 
looked by the average man and to chuckle quietly to one’s self over 
life’s adventures, but it is quite another thing to be able to reveal 
through pencil and etcher’s tool that same beauty and humor. 


It seems amazing that anyone could make a black and white 
drawing or etching carry a message of tenderness, could make dead 
copper, wax and biting acid bear an impression of spirituality. Yet 
Mr. Myers can do this wonderful thing. He not only gives the aura 
of happiness radiating from the face, the rhythm of motion in the 
running of a child, but also conveys an impression of color. His 
etchings are never dead. One almost fancies that color has been used 
in some subtle way, so glowing are his drawings. ‘This is simply 
because he has caught the vital gesture or characteristic, to the exclu- 
sion of all non-essentials. His art in a way is that of elimination. He 
does not waste one stroke in recording something that has no weight 
in the picture. 

The etcher’s art is one of suggestion. It deals with impressions 
instead of photographic detail. In a way it is like a Japanese poem in 
so far as its purpose is to reveal one beautiful thought not a measured 
line. The Japanese do not care for the technique of feet, rhymes, and 
stanzas. To them a poem is a beautifully worded thought, whether 
long or short. Mr. Myers always gives us that one thought that he 
felt to be beautiful or one phase of life that he felt to be interesting 
and everything else has been eliminated. With but a stroke or two 
he suggests an entire city street, a park, a building, or a tree. We 
read all that he meant us to read in these few sketched lines, hardly 
conscious ourselves that they are there, yet without them we could 
not get the story he intended to tell. 


In Mr. Myers’ life there is always talk and thought of art, for 
his wife is a sculptor who has reached deserved recognition and his 
beautiful little daughter is a dancer of rare gifts. 
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‘‘PROTECTING” WOMEN OUT OF 
THEIR JOBS: BY ANNE O’HAGAN 


HE industrial protection of women; the industrial 
elimination of women. 
Individual freedom of contract; the exploitation 
of the needy. 
It is, to speak in the vernacular, a pretty kettle of 
fish—a highly complicated kettle of fish—which the 
New York Legislature of nineteen hundred and nineteen, the 
welfare workers and the plain laboring women have stirred up. 
Shall employers, that class always heartless and grasping 
in theory, and quite generally so in practice, be allowed to work 
women to their hurt and that of the race? The answer would 
obviously seem to the ordinary, kind-hearted citizen “no.” 

Shall adult women be denied the right to dispose of their time 
and labor to what seems to them their best advantage? The conscien- 
tious citizen, a little befogged but still clinging to some inherited, ante- 
bellum conceptions of liberty, would probably answer “no.” 

Do a woman’s life and labor belong to herself to dispose of, or 
do they belong to the State? And if they belong to the State, has the 
State any intention of recognizing the fact in any other way than by 
various prohibitions? If the State is going to restrict the industry of 
women—mothers and potential mothers—for the sake of the race, for 
the sake of the soldiers it may need, is it going to provide a satisfactory 
means of livelihood for the mothers and potential mothers? 

Individualism, laisse faire to their ultimate of anarchy, or restric- 
tion, state control to the point of Prussianism, which will you have? 

These are the issues which the “welfare” legislation passed in 
New York during the past winter has thrown into the open for discus- 
sion. It seems, at first glance, as, possibly, it may in the last analysis, 
to come back to the question which the wittiest of the suffrage cam- 
paigners used to propound week in and week out during the years 
when the New York women were fighting for the right to be con- 
sidered, politically human beings—“are women people?” Are women, 
industrially considered, people? Or are they a race apart? Are they 
a part of adult society, or are they, along with children, wards in 
perpetuity, to be fenced in from the field of competitive labor by a 
neat little picket of laws, legislated for them not as workers but as 
women ? 

Well, if they themselves have much to say about it—and they 
have been surprisingly vocal and fairly articulate since the passage of 
the above mentioned welfare legislation in Albany—the bright lexicon 
of the working woman will show no such word as “protection.” And 
“welfare” will become a hissing and a byword. 
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“PROTECTING” WOMEN OUT OF THEIR JOBS 


The situation which has brought about the superficially amazing 
spectacle of embattled working women publicly demanding the repeal 
of laws enacted for their benefit is this: last winter a Joint Legislative 
Conference called by the Y. W. C. A., the Consumers’ League, the 
Woman’s Suffrage Party, the Woman’s Trade Union League and 
the State Federation of Labor sponsored six bills for the protection 
of women in industry, especially in certain occupations into which the 
war-time shortage of men had newly thrown them. In these they were 
without the legal safeguards—or restrictions—that had been built up 
around them as workers in factory or mercantile establishments. 
Women elevator operators and women transportation workers thus 
became the objects of special legislation. 


OUR of the bills, those fixing an eight-hour day and a minimum 

wage, providing for health insurance and regulating the condi- 

tions of work for office employees, were killed in the Rules Com- 
mittee of the Senate or Assembly, but two passed and became laws— 
the Elevator Operators and the Transportation bills. ‘These forbade 
the employment of women either as elevator operators or transporta- 
tion wokers for more than nine hours a day and between the hours 
of ten P.M. and six A.M. 

No sooner had these laws been written upon the statute books 
than the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company notified their one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-one women employees of impending dismissal, 
not only the “conductorettes” who had made their first appearance 
during the war, but the ticket choppers and agents who had been for 
a long time in the company’s employ and who were equally affected 
with the women train hands by the welfare legislation. 

These are the women who, protesting against discriminatory laws 
and demanding their repeal, calling upon the Governor to summon 
the Legislature in special session in order to repeal them, have focused 
attention upon the case of woman-in-industry and her freedom of 
contract. Especially have they made apparent the high desirability 
of consulting her before the legislating in regard to her. In their anger 
at the loss, or threatened loss, of jobs to their liking they have probably 
made a good many foolish charges, but they have left no doubt in any 
mind of the unwisdom of attempting to help unwilling beneficiaries. 

Probably some welfare legislation is dictated by a humanitarian- 
ism similar to that which impelled Queen Marie Antoinette to suggest 
cake to the mob clamoring that it had no bread. That is, it has some- 
times been dictated by the easy, ignorant benevolence of affluent 
dabblers who cannot understand that a job is the first requisite of life 
for many persons and that that job must not be imperilled by any 
pretence of improvement. 
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“PROTECTING” WOMEN OUT OF THEIR JOBS 


Some of the indignant women who have been done out of their 
positions take extreme views and see not merely an uninstructed 
meddlesomeness, but all sorts of sinister intention at work against 
them. They view the legislation which has “bettered” them out of 
their work as a machievellian scheme of the middle-class women to 
drive all the industrial women back to the kitchen, at present so lament- 
ably bereft of workers. Others, more canny perhaps, see in legislation 
the first step in the clearing of the industrial highway for returning 
soldiers. Others profess to find at work again all that doughty old 
guard which the victory of suffrage forces silenced for a while—the 
old guard which forever marches under the banner “woman’s place 
is in the home.” 

One of the clearest expositions of the opposition to sex-legislation 
in regard to women as workers is that of the president of the League 
for Equal Opportunity, Miss Ella M. Sherwin, who was quoted by 
the New York World as saying: “Welfare legislation, if persisted in, 
will protect women to the vanishing point. Whatever its intent, it 
can have but one outcome. It will drain women out of all highly paid 
and highly organized trades, because the law will prevent them from 
doing the same work that men do and the unions will prohibit them 
from working for a lower wage than the men. 

“The women will be relegated to one trade after another until 
finally only a few remain in which they can find shorter hours and 
lower pay. Even here they will have no security unless in a trade they 
dominate, as they do the needle trade. . . . The League for Equal 
Opportunity takes the attitude that State legislation for industry 
works harm. ‘The employer and employee, without outside interfer- 
ence, can arrive at fairly satisfactory agreements. But once the 
politician and lobbyist are injected into the situation, not to mention 
others who have neither knowledge of nor interest in the elementals at 
stake, such mistaken legislation as this which is hampering the women 
in the trades is sure to result. I am an advocate of the State as an 
arbitor, but if the State does legislate for industry separately it is 
impossible to mass its differing needs under one head. And separate 
legislation would mean the gradual destruction of the union. I repeat, 
the Employers’ Association on the one hand and the Employees’ Asso- 
ciation on the other are the logical sides of all industrial agreement.” 


N the other hand, the position of those who believe in class legis- 
() lation for women has been stated by Mrs. Maude Swartz, the 
secretary of the Woman’s Trade Union League. Mrs. Swartz 
announces that, undeterred by the clamor of today, the League will 
go before the New York Legislature in nineteen hundred and twenty 
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“PROTECTING” WOMEN OUT OF THEIR JOBS 


and again demand the passage of the welfare legislation defeated at 
this session. “It is preposterous,” says Mrs. Swartz, “to assume the 
welfare legislation in which we have been interested has been designed 
to keep women out of any employment and to force them back to the 
kitchen. We favor women in any and all occupations which they 
are able to fill. All we ask is that they shall be properly protected. 
We have found that the laws for the protection of women tend to the 
protection of men. As far as night work is concerned, we have been 
assured on the highest medical authority that night work is injurious 
to everybody, but is especially bad for women. . . . Many people do 
not seem to be aware that when the fifty-four-hour law was passed, 
reducing the working day to nine hours a day, men also were affected. 
It might be well to remember, also, that a good many unions are 
coming around to a restriction of their members in overtime work. 
Overtime is always unattractive to the worker and I do not believe 
that the added wage makes amends for it.” 

One of the women actually affected by the impending discharge 
of the B. R. T. operatives is Mrs. Isabel Liley, the only woman 
inspector employed by the organization, who has had ninety women 
under her charge. She is quoted as speaking with an extremely indi- 
vidualistic voice and with considerable pungency. “Before coming to 
the B. R. T.,” she says, “I worked twelve, fourteen, and eighteen hours 
a day as a trained nurse without anyone taking heed to my welfare. 
But just let me get a steady position with good pay (I used to make 
thirty-seven dollars a week before they put me on half-time) in the 
open air for ten hours a day, and the Trade Union Leagues and Wel- 
fare societies go rushing to the legislatures to take it away from me. I 
gained forty pounds during the year I have been with the company 
and many of the girls who came here looking so thin and scrawny that 
the company was doubtful about employing them have reported similar 
gains to me. As for prohibiting night work to protect our ‘morals,’ 
I call it an insult to all right-thinking working women. These women 
who are responsible for the passage of the law can go around speechify- 
ing at night and doing what they want, and they are all right! But 
once a working woman appears out of doors at night, having forgot 
to take her limousine, her morals are in danger! It’s a gross insult to 
the girls in street cars and subways to insinuate that they are a lot 
of weak people who are likely to turn to a bad life at a breath of the 
night air.” 


T the hearing in May, before Governor Smith and the chairman 
A of the State Industrial Commission, John Mitchell, at which 
the women of the B. R. T. asked for the repeal of the law pro- 
hibiting them from night work, there were threats of reprisals upon 
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both the men and the “society” women, whom the discharged working 
women persist in regarding as primarily responsible for their plight. 

“The sooner the society women understand they must keep their 
hands off the working women, the sooner the working women will be 
better off,” said one of the ticket agents. “If this law is carried out 
there can be no cabarets, no grand opera and the society women must 
let their housemaids go by ten o’clock at night. There can be no 
chauffeurs working after ten o’clock at night to take people to opera, 
theatres and parties, for we intend to show them that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. The men must be brought under 
the same provisions of the bill. We shall demand that a special session 
of the Legislature shall be called to remedy this matter. If we do 
not get redress in this way, we intend to storm the opera and theatres 
and places where women are employed at night. It must be all or 
none.” 

Perhaps, out of all the sound and fury that the passage of the 
restrictive laws has evoked the most thoughtful, most philosophical 
statement has come from the woman who might claim to speak with 
the voice of a great organization of women—Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the National American Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and founder of the new League of Women Voters. And Mrs. 
Catt seems to throw the weight of her opinion with those who believe 
in individual liberty. She says: “It is more important than any other 
consideration at this time that every human being who is obliged to 
earn his or her own living should have absolute freedom to find any 
employment which seems suitable and profitable without discrimina- 
tion or restrictions of any kind. Life is hard enough at the best in 
these days of mounting rents and high cost of living, and the liberty 
and right to labor is as much a woman’s as a man’s, just as a fair wage 
is nO more a man’s than a woman’s privilege. One of the purposes 
of the League of Women Voters is the study of industrial questions 
and the thorough examination into all legislation that affects the 
workers, to avert mistakes and to effect remedies. But we are pledged 
to take no action until the evidence from all sides is in. . . . There is 
grave danger in legislation which will add to the distress occasioned by 
unemployment and the feeling of industrial instability. It is the 
hope of the League of Women Voters to contribute what it may to 
the remedies for which the occasion calls. Freedom of choice for men 
and women is bound to adjust matters in time so that men will fall 
naturally into some occupations and women into others. It does not 
necessarily follow that men are going to take all the positions they 
formerly had for which women have shown a greater aptitude. We 
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are just now suffering from a clogging of the avenues of industry. 
Readjustments after the abnormal conditions of the war have closed 


many employments and made utterly unaccustomed assignments of 
work.” 


O it goes on. The determination of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
S Company’s employees not to be done out of their jobs without 
reprisals would be—with due apologies to them—a negligible 
thing if it were not symptomatic. All over the world, in all the indus- 
trial communities into which women were called by the exigencies of 
the war, the same problem awaits solution. Will they meekly give up 
their work and make way for the men, for returning soldiers, for 
returning trade unionists‘ Will they go back to their own homes and 
to other women’s homes? And, if they show a disposition to answer 
“no” to these questions, will hastily enacted “welfare legislation” 
change their answer for them? Will the new labor adjustments of 
the world regard women as equal industrial factors with men? Will 
labor legislation in the future be labor legislation or sex legislation? 
It is not a new problem. It has merely been intensified by war 
conditions and especially by after-war conditions. But the problem 
itself is at least as old as the feminist movement. For many years 
now there has been a group of women, gradually increasing in size 
and in articulateness, which has demanded an absolutely free-for-all 
field in education, industry, morals and life in general. They have 
been logical enough to deny that the maternal function exempted 
women from full economic effort. They have seen, of course, that the 
admission of exemptions—or disabilities—on such a ground would 
exclude practically all women from the economic field for a long 
enough period to render them negligible in it. They are, of course, 
individualists to the nth power. 

And now they are joined by the last group from whom they might 
have expected support—by the group of wage earners whose interest 
in women’s economic independence has always been purely practical, 
and who have not cared a button for any underlying political phil- 
osophy in the matter. They have been joined by the women who, 
behind ticket wickets, have crocheted yards of cotton lace in the slack 
hours of travel. They have been joined in England by the “pit-brow” 
women whom refined and ignorant public sentiment was bent on legis- 
lating out of existence just before the war. The “pit-brow” women 
were employed in sorting coal at the entrance to coal mines and their 
appearance grated upon fastidious tastes. They were exceedingly 


(Continued on page 424) 
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PICTURESQUE ENTRANCES TO AMERICAN 
HOUSES 


VERY nation expresses its most profound char- 
acteristics through its architecture. The Arabs, as 
their tents indicate, are nomads and build but for 
a night. The Egyptians, with their broad-based 
pyramids, build for eternity. The very bulk of 
their buildings are eloquent of their endeavor to 

express immortality. The Greeks strove for beauty, and reached their 
highest architectural expression of it in temples dedicated to the 
service and worship of the gods. America has not as yet emphasized 
any dominant trait in her buildings, unless it be the love of home. 

We are a home-loving people, our nation has been founded upon the 

love of home, and it is in our domestic architecture that we are making 

our greatest strides and that will no doubt eventually bring us our 
widest reputation. 

A home is something more than a hovel built as protection from 
the weather. A home is in reality man’s attempt to make a paradise 
on earth. In the old countries, land for a home is not as easy to be 
had as in America. Here several thousands, nay, millions of acres 
are waiting for man to take possession and build his home thereon, to 
create his earthly paradise. 

The creation of a home in which one can take pride and pleasure 
and in which one can push deep personal as well as national roots 
is certainly a task requiring one’s utmost endeavors. There is a great 
deal said about the necessity of self-expression in a home, but many 
people do not know how to give voice to their taste, do not know how 
to materialize their dream, and though they make heroic efforts, the 
result is not always as they had hoped. For this reason they consult 
architects, experienced in the art of gaining a beautiful building, and 
at the same time one that satisfies the requirements of the owner. The 
architect’s endeavor is not to change the man’s ideal, but to help him 
express it, and together they succeed in making a house in which the 
community as well as the owner can take pride. 

A man’s home is judged by the first glimpse of it, much as his 
personality is determined by his manner of speech when introduced, 
the clasp of his hand, the friendly, shy or cordial glance of his eye. 
Everyone is attracted by beauty, whether in a house or in a person- 
ality. Cordiality wins instant admiration, whether expressed in sin- 
cere words or in the pleasant entrance to a house. Severity in a door- 
way is no more winning than a brusque salutation. We are showing 
in this article several entrances that are typical of the American char- 
acteristics of hospitality, generosity, graciousness and friendliness. 
Each of these pictures verifies America’s steadily growing reputation 
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WANDS OF BLOSSOMING CLEMATIS WAVE A WELCOME FOR THE 
ALBERT HERTER HOME AT EAST HAMPTON, DESIGNED BY GROS- 
VENOR ATTERBURY. GREAT BANKS OF FLOWERS GIVE TESTIMONY 
TO THE SPIRIT OF JOY AND BEAUTY THAT REIGN WITHIN THE HOME, 











WATERWAY ENTRANCE OF THE HERTER HOME, WHERE TUNIS JARS OF 
RARE BEAUTY HOLDING BLOSSOMING HYDRANGEAS BORDER THE LONG LINE 
OF STEPS AS THOUGH ASSURING THE VISITOR GENEROUS WELCOME 














GARDEN ENTRANCE TO G. WARINGTON CURTIS’ HOME AT EAST HAMPTON, 
LONG ISLAND. THE WAY OF THE VISITOR IS THROUGH FRAGRANT BANKS 
OF FLOWERS, PAST A BIRD-PATH UP TO THE WALL FOUNTAIN OVERHANG 
ING WITH GRAPES. TYPICALLY AMERICAN IS THE GRACIOUS ENTRANCE 




















SEVERELY SIMPLE IS THIS ENTRANCE TO THE CURTIS GARDEN, WITH ITS TALL 
CEDARS AND PLANTS IN JARS. THE PATH OVER THE GREEN VELVET LAWN LEADS 
TO A ROSE EMBOWERED DOORWAY WHERE VISITORS ARE GREETED WITH PERFUME. 

















PICTURESQUE ENTRANCES 


for lovely homes. In these pictures there is a sense of seclusion that 
gives a home a sacred feeling, yet the passer-by is not shut out with a 
vicious high wall as though he were anenemy. Great masses of flowers 
fix the boundary between the home and street, instead of spiked 
fences. Flowering hedges and stately trees mark each man’s domain 
in a way that expresses friendliness instead of animosity. 


RACIOUSNESS, hospitality, love of beauty, joyousness in 
(; living are all apparent in the entrance to Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Herter’s studio home at East Hampton, Long Island. Gros- 
venor Atterbury has never designed anything more delightfully ex- 
pressive of a home than this stucco house with its copper-green roof, 
wide windows, sweeping wings and great chimneys. The blue and 
white garden designed by Mr. and Mrs. Herter is justly famous, for 
nothing more exquisite than this area of flower grouping and coloring 
could be imagined. The photographs show billowing masses of clema- 
tis, hydrangeas, delphiniums, platycodens, with Madonna lilies rising 
with stately grace above blue clouds of border plants. Algerian tile 
with flecks of green and yellow showing through the dominant blue 
note has been set in plant boxes, fountains, borders and walks and 
steps. Vines that show cool green masses and those that burst forth 
into profuse bloom trail over porch and arch and climb up to the win- 
dows, sometimes even reaching to the copper-green roof. 

Venice is the land of romance to many people, partly because the 
entrance to the home is by way of the water. The gentle gliding 
of the boats and the musical call of the gondolier surely make the re- 
turn homeward at night a more pleasant one than by subway, trolley, 
or the noisy path of a motor car over a dusty highway. The water- 
way entrance to the Herter home is seen in the second photograph. 
Nothing in Venice could be more picturesque than the marshy, 
flower-bordered inlet across which the boats glide to the long, low 
flight of steps that lead up to the door of the house. On each side of 
the flight of steps are jars of hydrangeas, stationed at intervals as 
though they were king’s guards protecting the home. In these two 
pictures, the garden entrance to the house is seen, but the front en- 
trance is also through a garden, a lovely, formal plot of ground glow- 
ing with color. 


HE entrance to the home of G. Warington Curtis at South 
Hampton, Long Island, is also typically American. The first 
photograph shows a brick patli leading up to a charming Italian 
wall fountain overhung with grapes. Three sides of this garden are 
enclosed with flowers, so that it is really an outdoor room. It is 
oblong in form and made beautiful through four great beds of flowers, 
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NO MAN’S LAND 


that at every season of the year, save that of winter, are in bloom. 
The garden has been so planted that each season (spring, summer and 
fall) has been given a chance to show its special charm, one season’s 
offering following the other so closely that there is never a pause 
between the procession of blossoms. The fourth photograph shows 
a severely plain entrance to this garden. Its classical simplicity is 
emphasized by tall cedars and symmetrical placing of plant jars on 
the top of the brick wall. The way over the green lawn is almost as 
romantic an entrance as one over the blue waters of a lake. Vines 
luxuriously clamoring over porch and wall have half concealed the en- 
trance, giving the sense of mystery and surprise that seems so essen- 
tially a part of all garden beauty. 


NO MAN’S LAND 


HEY say he was a hero and they tell me he died bravely— 
I only feel that he is dead—out there in No Man’s Land. 
I only know he will not come through all the years to follow, 
I shall not kiss his lips again, I shall not take his hand. 
We might have had a little son with soft hair like his father’s. 
Sometimes at night a tiny ghost comes knocking at my heart, 
Asking me why it can’t come in, and why the door is fastened, 
Until I cry aloud with pain, until the hot tears start. 
Poor little spirit child of his, you never were nor can be. 
Don’t tap upon my heart all night with that small ghostly hand. 
I can not let you in, dear child; my heart is dead and empty 
As are the barren, shell-torn wastes out there in No Man’s Land. 
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CARRIERE, THE MYSTIC 


(Continued from page 387) 

seeking through the lines of the face, through the expression of the 
eyes, through the very form of the body, to bring before the world all 
the attributes that send one so often shuddering away from his can- 
vases. Sargent told me once that he only painted what he saw, and, 
if some of his canvases presented people who were wicked or cruel or 
self-absorbed, it was because the life of the model had written these 
qualities in the face, and I have no doubt the truth of such a statement 
could not be questioned; but surely these same people who have hurt 
our pride in humanity must have had something written in the lines 
and form of the face (if one had only sought profoundly) of patience, 
of kindness, of generosity. Both men truly are showing us what they 
see. The difference is in the searcher. 

It was a strange and terrible fact that Carriére, who saw life so 
beautifully, so full of exquisite realization of poetry and loveliness, 
should have died after three years of increditable suffering from cancer. 
I do not know if he painted the last few years at all, but it seems 
unbelievable that the torture of his aesthetic soul should have been 
uninterrupted for the last three years of his life. Sometimes one 
wonders just how closely an artist and seer can come to the boundary 
line of life, and beyond. It is almost as though nature exacted too 
great a price from those who move too far past the physical—that 
the glory of such vision is only permitted for some tragic equivalent. 

At moments Verlaine seemed in his poetry to see beyond the things 
ordinarily permitted men’s vision, as though flashes of unimaginable 
beauty were granted him for brief times, and then the spirit that was 
half-childlike and half-satyr became absorbed in tawdry physical 
realities, the poet ceasing to exist—Nature striking a curious and 
heartbreaking balance. 

I think all those who love Carriére best remember most perma- 
nently and poignantly the spirit quality of his painting, the efflures- 
cence of his own soul’s fullness that seems held to the canvas by an 
intangible unearthly quality. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


LOG CABINS FOR RE- 
TURNED SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS WHO WANT TO BE 
FARMERS 


“All along the highways there are little houses, 
Pleasant in the sunlight, peaceful in the rain.” 


N a very charming poem by Victor Star- 
buck called “The Little Houses” he 
gives our Government finest praise. 


“We have builded many things, fashioned 
many wonders, 

Scythe and plow and saddletree and hunt- 
ing-knife and spear ; 

We have wrought for beauty and for glory 
and for pleasure, 

And have builded little houses for the 
women we love dear. 


We have fashioned Zeppelins and bayonets 
and cannon, 

Launched our dreadnoughts on the sea, a 
terror to the deep; 

Yet be God our witness, we have also 
builded houses— 

Little peaceful houses where the little chil- 
dren sleep.” 


A HOME 

FOR SOLDIERS 
WHO INTEND 
TO BECOME 
FARMERS. 
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Yes, we have indeed builded many houses, 
yet never was there a greater need for little 
homes throughout our land than at the 
present. Thousands of “our boys” who 
have fought valiantly over-seas are return- 
ing to their native land ready to do the most 
important thing in the world—make a 
home. Our Government is standing behind 
these men in their desire for a home and 
have a plan by which every soldier, sailor, 
or marine that wants a home on a farm can 
have it, can feel that he has earned it in- 
stead of having it given to him. The plan 
as we have outlined it in an article which 
appeared in the June issue of THE Toucn- 
STONE is to give these men employment in 
clearing waste land, removing stumps from 
cut-over timber lands, drain swamps, and 
bring water to dry tracts. The soldiers are 
to be paid for their work in preparing these 
thousands of acres for farming purposes 
and then allowed to choose tracts of vary- 
ing numbers of acres on which they can 
build their homes. Some of these tracts are 
near great cities and others far remote from 
civilization. Some are in the West, others 
in the South and East, so that every boy 
can have a farm in the region that pleases 
him most. 
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George E. Fowler, Architect 


A TOUCHSTONE LOG CABIN (NUMBER FIFTY-FIVE). THIS MODEL IS IN 
TERESTING FOR A SUMMER MOUNTAIN HOME WHERE COMFORTABLE LIV 
ING IS DESIRED, BUT WE ESPECIALLY HAD IN MIND THE MAKING OF 
HOUSES FOR OUR RETURNED SOLDIERS WHO INTEND TO TAKE UP GOV.- 
ERNMENT LAND AND BUILD THEIR OWN HOMES MOST ECONOMICALLY. 
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Fowler, Architect 
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TOUCHSTONE LOG CABIN NUMBER FIFTY-SIX SUITABLE 
FOR A SMALL SUMMER CAMP OR AS A HOME FOR SATLORS, 
SOLDIERS, OR MARINES WHO WISH TO MAKE A HOME ON 
LAND BEING RECLAIMED FOR THEM BY THE GOVERNMENT. 
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Tue ToucustToneE has designed two little 
houses this month such as our fighting 
heroes could build on their new land. We 
had in mind the South especially when de- 
signing these houses, for this is one of the 
first sections to be developed by the Govern- 
ment. However, these houses could be 
built wherever there is timber. A log cabin 
always seems ideal for a settler. They are 
strong, secure and permanent, and at the 
same time the trees of which they are made 
form so reliable a building material for 
houses set up near a wood lot that they are 
always suitable not only as far as looks are 
concerned but because they have played 
such an important part in our history. 
Everyone likes to look at a log cabin. They 
are not hard to build, nor expensive, and 
‘shut out the heat in summer as well as the 
severe colds of winter when properly built. 

The logs can be used with the bark on, 
and though more picturesque when thus 
constructed, are perhaps not as enduring as 
those built of peeled logs. The two halves 
of the log that come together should be 
adzed to make. a closer joint. Joints can 
be filled in with clay or concrete. Having 
in mind a soldier’s need of an inexpensive 
dwelling place, one that might perhaps be 
built in his leisure hours right near the 


scene of his work, we have made the de- 
signs of utmost simplicity, which requires 
no skilled workmanship and that does not 
call for hours of needless labor. The very 
material itself and the pleasing lines of the 
roof make the little homes attractive. 

The first house is designed for a man who 
is able to have a comfortable home from 
the beginning ; the second is little more than 
a settler’s cabin. There could be nothing 
simpler than the second plan unless it be 
that of a single large room such as the 
pioneers built. The first house, Touch- 
stone House number fifty-five, would be 
suitable for a farmer’s need in a cold North 
country, for a wood-shed has been built as 
part of the house proper not only because 
this is an extremely useful arrangement for 
a farmer, but because it gives a long slope 
to the roof and a wide base to the house. 
There is also a large storage room in which 
winter supplies can be kept, in case the 
builder lives far from the source of sup- 
plies. 

The kitchen is large enough to be used as 
a dining room if necessary, otherwise the 
living and dining room could be one. The 
back porch serves as a wash-up place for 
the farm hands. During haying season it 
is generally necessary to have extra help 
on the farm and this outer porch would 
serve as a good place for the men to wash 
and rest before going to the dining room. 
It could even be made a little larger and 
serve as an out-door dining room. There 
are two bedrooms with closets, but no bath 
has been indicated because these houses are 
supposed to be put up at the least possible 
cost. 

In the second house, Touchstone House 
number fifty-six, there is one large room 
for dining and living with the kitchen just 
off it and a large storage room or pantry 
beside it. There is only one bedroom, but 
it has a cheery fireplace. Even this little 
house has been provided with a porch which 
makes it look more home-like and with a 
little back porch opening into the kitchen 
which would serve as a wash place. 

Though the Government will help the 
soldiers in every way to “own their own 
homes,” still each man will wish to have 
his home after his own ideal instead of a 
uniform, standardized house such as is put 
up in logging camps, all arranged in a row. 
These two houses serve as suggestions only. 
In designing a log cabin it is necessary to 
keep each wall as small as possible, because 
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SYSTEMATIZING THE KITCHEN 


it is not always possible to get a long length 
of log. The walls of both these houses 
have been broken with windows, indented 
or projected in such a way that they can 
be constructed without the necessity of fell- 
ing very large timbers. 


SYSTEMATIZING THE 
KITCHEN 


YSTEM has accomplished wonders in 
the business world and it will accomplish 
equally as much in the management of 
home affairs if an equal amount of study be 
put into the subject. A business man so 
arranges the papers and correspondence and 
data that he can find them instantly. He has 
a filing system that almost works mechani- 
cally. There is no reason why a kitchen 
should not be as systematically arranged. 
Instead of the filing system would be cabi- 
nets or shelves or closets in which every 
article used in the kitchen shall be put with- 
in easy reach. The knives, forks, spoons, 
egg beaters and such things should be in 
one place; flour, sugar, spices in another; 
and everything so arranged that one por- 
tion of the work joins on to another so that 
there is none of the tireless crossing back 
and forth of the kitchen for everything 
needed in the preparation of a meal. 

One of the most clever devices for simpli- 
fying house-work is the kitchen cabinet. It 
is a business-like, labor-saving article that 
helps to make it possible to run a kitchen 
efficiently. The usual chaotic kitchen can 
be reduced to order with one of these cabi- 
nets if the woman owning the cabinet uses 
it properly. Even a good filing system is of 
no value unless properly used. The writer 
‘ once wore a pedometer for a day and in the 
preparation of the three meals, setting and 
clearing the table she had walked twelve 
miles. Think of the waste of energy! An 
equal amount of physical effort would have 
accomplished so much more if the kitchen 
had been arranged systematically. The 
kitchen cabinet saves miles of steps and 
therefore much nervous waste. By simpli- 
fying household work the woman is able 
to give a little more time to the broadening 
of her mind thus bringing greater pleasure 
and a larger scope of interest to her life. 

Needless to say this kitchen cabinet was 
designed by a woman who possessed a 
business-like mind. It is said that four hun- 
dred articles can be stored away in the cabi- 
net within arms’ reach so the housewife can 
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be seated on a stool in front of the cabinet 
and get every article needed for the prepa- 
ration of a meal. Flour and sugar is sifted 
at a touch, salt, pepper, spice are arranged 
in neat receptacles on a revolving disk. 
There are drawers for kitchen linens and 
cutlery. One drawer made of heavy triple- 
plated metal can be used as a cake or bread 
box. There is even a sliding cake tray over 
this drawer on which a cake can be placed 
when straight out of the oven so that it can 
cool uniformly. There are shelves for 
glass containers in which coffee, cereals, 
rice, tapioca, cornstarch and such things 
can be kept neatly labeled. There is a large 
table top of pure white porcelain which 
slides out of the way when not needed and 
roll doors which keep the dust out and 
which can be easily removed for thorough 
cleansing when desired. 

The feature which makes the kitchen 
cabinet of especial pride and delight to a 
house-worker is that it is absolutely sani- 
tary. 


FLOORS, INDOORS AND OUT 


LOORING the house is not to be un- 

dertaken lightly. Floors get so much 
hard wear and are such an important fac- 
tor in the final beauty of the room that their 
construction, material and color should be 
the matured consideration of every pros- 
pective builder. 

Hardwood floors remain for some people 
the ideal flooring. In the West great suc- 
cess has been had with concrete floors so 
waxed and finished that they are impervious 
to water. These floors are colored a soft 
Pompeian red or a dark mahogany, accord- 
ing to the taste of the builder. Between 
these two types of flooring is a long list of 
softer yet very good woods, composition, 
tile, brick, interlocking rubber, cork and 
many coverings such as linoleum, oilcloth, 
carpets and rugs. 

When the builder of a small house has to 
consider the cost he is generally advised to 
make the halls and first floor rooms of oak, 
for these get the hardest wear. The upper 
floors can well use softer, less expensive 
woods, such as oak, pine, maple and occa- 
sionally beech. In the West, pine and red- 
wood are extensively used. 

Outside the house, terraces and porches 
are generally tiled or bricked or made of 
concrete outlined to resemble tile or brick. 
Every desirable shade and shape are to be 
found by consulting the market. 




















PICTURESQUE APARTMENT HOUSES 


A PICTURESQUE CITY 
APARTMENT HOUSE 


N ancient days, hill tops were sacred to 

the gods but nowadays they are the 

dwelling place of men. That is if man 
through accident of birth or wise choice de- 
sires to live in the favored land bordering 
the Pacific Ocean. San Francisco is built 
among a nest of hills. Her Market Street, 
the main artery of travel, runs like a river 
at the base of these hills. Flowing from this 
river of traffic are innumerable other streets 
devoted to the making of money. But the 
people live upon the hills. Their concrete 
and stucco houses dot the hills like grey 


apartment houses built on Russian Hill, San 
Francisco, that are utterly devoid of that 
dead, terrifying look of the ordinary apart- 
ment house. These little dwelling places 
look like homes. Vines are draped over the 
doorway and creepers cling to the walls. 
One can see at a glance that the numerous 
windows are present because there is some- 
thing to be seen through them. Every per- 
son sitting in his or her own room can look 
out at some point of the compass without 
encountering the eyes or the clothes-line of 
his neighbor. The hill is so steep that the 
steps of one house seem to rise from the 
roof of another. Thus no one obstructs 
his neighbor’s line of vision. 





borders. Tens of thousands of home win- 
dows look out to the rising and to the set- 
ting sun over the Bay or on to the ocean. 

A city built upon a hill, is an ideal situa- 
tion, for workers can rise above the strain 
and confusion and struggle of a business 
life up to a home where they have full view 
of the sky, fresh air, where the moon can 
look in at the windows and the stars seem 
not so far off. It is not good for people’s 
eyes to be always on the ground. We must 
look up and off occasionally in order to keep 
sane and happy and hold a broad, sincere 
feeling about life. 

We are showing four photographs of 


APARTMENT HOUSE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
DRAPED WITH VINES AS THOUGH IT WERE A 
SUBURBAN COUNTRY HOME. 


Californians insist upon sleeping in the 
open air and architects have had to yield to 
their demands. They have shown great in- 
genuity in introducing sleeping porches so 
they improve instead of mar the appearance 
of the houses as one of our photographs 
proves. Vines and flowers grow so easily in 
this favored land that everybody can have 
a window-box from which vines can trail 
down making a cascade of color that charms 
people into believing they are out in the 
country instead of in the city. Trees have 
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PICTURESQUE APARTMENT HOUSES 





ENTRANCE TO APARTMENT HOUSE IN SAN 
FRANCISCO WHICH MAKES ONE FORGET THE 
NOISE OF TRAMWAYS. 


been left to cast their shade and others have 
been set out so that the houses are separated 
from their neighbors’ by screens of living 
green. Native wood (that is redwood) un- 
painted or stained is generally used for it is 
the most easily procured wood of the West. 
It is a warm brown color and lends itself to 
the informal type of architecture seen 


PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE OF A _ SAN 
FRANCISCO APARTMENT HOUSE. 
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throughout the West, in both city and coun- 
try. If the houses are not redwood, then 
concrete or cement is the next choice, so the 
general effect is that of a mingling of tree 
trunks, shrubs and boulders. 

Everybody would like to live in an en- 
chanted land. Many people are virtually 
living in charmed spots only do not realize 
it because they do not get far enough away 
to see their own home from a distance. San 
Francisco, especially Russian Hill, looks 
like a constellation of stars when seen from 
across the Bay or from the ferryboat. When 
the moon pours its silvery light upon this 
city and the hearth fires of thousands of 
homes are shining through the windows the 
city is like a vision of another world. 

One of the photographs we show is of an 
apartment house before vines had begun to 
creep up its lovely grey walls. The lines 
are severely simple and the walls, relieved 

















APAKIMENT HOUSE BUILT ON RUSSIAN HILL, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
by graceful archways, give one somewhat 
the feeling of an old castle in Italy. It does 
not look like the ordinary apartment house. 
There is no reason why there should not 
be more of such garden apartment houses, 
beautiful and home-like as far as exterior 
is concerned and roomy and pleasant within, 
where windows can look out upon some- 
thing besides a cramped lightshaft. What 
can be done in one city can be done in 
others. There is scarcely a difficult condi- 
tion that cannot be overcome if one so de- 
sires. Every city cannot bvast a hill, but 
every city worker should at least have a 
window letting in the light. These four 
apartment houses show that even a city 
drudge can restore failing spirits and renew 
inspiration by turning foot-steps to “home 
apartments” when the day’s work is over. 
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HOME-MAKING DEPARTMENT 


THE FAIRY WAND OF 
PAINT AND VARNISH 


N the good old days when fairies ruled 
the world, they could perform all sorts 
of miracles, so we are told, by the wav- 

ing of a tiny wand. Houses would spring 
up in the woods as they did when Peter Pan 
commanded and it was instantly furnished 
with beautiful articles. We seem to have 
no fairies today who can instantly build us 
a house, but we do have miraculous servi- 
tors who will make an old house look like 
new, at very little expense and in but a few 
days’ time. The right kind of paint prop- 
erly applied will transform the most impos- 
sible looking floor and enameled paints will 
turn the shabbiest of stairways and wood- 
work into delightfully fresh Colonial wood- 
work. Kitchens become crystal palaces 
when the wand of a good enamel is waved 
over them, Old wood that has been neglected 
will show its inherent loveliness of grain 
and quality when given a good coat of 
varnish. We might carry the simile still 
farther and say that old age of wood is 
restored to youth by the application of 
paint and varnish. At least we are justified 


in saying that the years of its life. are in- 
creased a hundred fold when covered with 
paint, enamel or varnish. This is easy to 
understand, because when all air is shut 
away and all erosive dirt removed there is 
no opportunity for the wood to yield to 
the decay of time. 

A good house-wife likes to freshen her 
home, to make it put on spring splendor as 
it were, even as Mother Nature decks her 
lovely home with green grass and flowers 
and all sorts of fresh, lovely things. Clean- 
liness seems an especially Godlike quality 
in the spring and one cannot endure pa- 
tiently the stain of winter’s soot and grime 
upon the home. A paint that can be washed 
with soap and water, one that will never 
crack, flake or lose its tone or its lustrous 
finish, is ready for the energetic hand of 
any woman who wishes to freshen her 
house at little expense. A good paint not 
only preserves the wood-work but does not 
have to be applied except at far intervals. 
Soap and water will keep it fresh for years 
if it has not been marred by careless 
handling of furniture. It is true that one 
cannot make pine into mahogany, yet there 
are mahogany stains that can be applied in 





OLD STAIRWAYS CAN BE FRESHENED UNTIL THEY LOOK LIKE NEW, BY APPLICATION 
OF A GOOD PAINT OR VARNISH. 
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HOME-MAKING DEPARTMENT 


a way that will make a fairly good imita- 
tion, not an imitation that pretends to be 
the real thing and is not, but one that 
artistically at least conveys an impression 
of good quality and good taste. Old furni- 
ture, railings of stairs, floors in the hall and 
living rooms, if not of good oak, can still 
be made attractive through the use of 
modern mahogany stains. 

For the kitchen nothing seems more per- 
fect than white enamel. Every particle of 
dirt shows upon it and thus can be easily 
removed. It is thus possible to get an abso- 
lutely sanitary kitchen at little expense and 
one that is at the same time beautiful. 
There is also another magic, almost unbe- 
lievable side to the question, and that is, if 
this beautiful soft white enamel be given a 
coat of water proof varnish, neither steam 
nor boiling water can mar its beauty. If 
the rain should come through a carelessly 
left open window, if hot water be acci- 
dentally turned on the surface of the mixing 
table, if hot grease were accidentally spilled 
upon the spotless floor, there is no real 
harm done. Surely no modern magic can 
go farther than this. 

Varnish of course is of all qualities, some 
unfortunately do more harm than good, but 
a reliable varnish, though almost invisible, 





A GOOD VARNISH INCREASES THE LIFE OF 
WOOD AND BRINGS OUT BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. 


preserves as well as beautifies furniture and 
wood-work in all parts of the house, makes 
old things look like new and above all 
makes the house sanitarily clean as well as 
fresh and immaculate in appearance. 





WOOD STAINS FOR HOUSE 
AND GARDEN 


ANY woods are so beautiful that it 
is an artistic crime to cover up the 
lovely variation of grain and fine 

modulations of color with a coat of paint. 
There are times when paint is the only thing 
to be used and equally certain it is that there 
are times when stain is the only possible 
thing to use. There is a shingle stain on the 
market that penetrates and permeates the 
wood preventing wet and dry rot and that 
is death to insects and worms. This stain 
comes in every color that an architect would 
naturally be looking for when he wished to 
add the finest note of finish to his house. 
Wood browns, soft greens,-warm reds, ma- 
hoganies, fumed oak, English and antique 
oak are a few of the colors that can be used 
in staining all the exposed woodwork of 
the house, whether side walls, window and 
door frames, columns or roof. These stains 
hold their color in spite of beating sun and 
continued rains. They do not rub off, grow 
shabby, or turn black. A poor stain will 
vanish almost as soon as it is put on but 
the stains to which we refer, are renowned 
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for their durability. The cost is low, in 
fact it is less expensive than a good paint, 
and even an amateur can apply it. To a 
great extent the stain is a fire preventative. 
It certainly makes the wood less inflammable 
than the cheap stains made by using a body 
of kerosene. 

The body of these stains is a creosote 
which for many years has been known as a 
wood preservative of the highest quality. It 
penetrates the finest fiber so that any wood 
treated with it is safe-guarded against decay. 
Houses of stone look much better when the 
roof and all exposed wood-work are stained 
instead of painted, because the wood then 
has a quality similar to that of stone 
whereas paint is more formal. With a good 
stain and a good paint, as the markets pro- 
vide, an architect has a wide choice of finish 
for his house. 

Garden fences, trellises for roses, arbors 
for grapes are all beautiful when stained 
some of the soft greens, Holland blues or 
wood browns. The transparent rich colors 
that are so inexpensive and can be applied 
so quickly and that help greatly to preserve 
the wood, hold just the quality that is best 
suited for use in gardens 
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HOME-MAKING DEPARTMENT 


RESTORING A FADED 
BRICK FIRE-PLACE 


ANY times a brick fire-place that is in 
good condition as far as structure 1s 


concerned has lost its pristine beauty_ 


through the passing of time or the smoking 
of a badly constructed flue. It is impossible 
to give the brick a coat of paint, for it would 
crack and peel under the heat. Besides 
paint ruins the texture of brick that makes 
it so interesting in a fire-place. There is, 
however, a stain, a transparent coloring 
that sinks into the pores of the brick, pro- 
ducing a fine surface color that in no way 
spoils the texture. This stain brings back 
the original tone, restores the color and 
makes old brick look like new. It is quite 
possible for a deft house-wife to use these 
colors on a worn fire-place so that it becomes 
at once an object of beauty instead of a 
poor thing. 

Occasionally bricks come out of the kilns 
a little off-color, but they can be made to 
blend perfectly with those of the same firing 
by the use of this permanent stain. Occa- 
sionally also it has been found that a fire- 
place made of light brick does not look as 
well in the room as it was expected to. The 
mistake in color can easily be rectified with 
this stain. Sometimes in a rented house 
the new-comer may wish to carry out a 
different color scheme from that used by 
the former tenant and finds her fire-place 
woefully inharmonious and thinks there is 
no way to bring it into harmony with her 





OLD FIREPLACES CAN BE TINTED TO HARMONIZE WITH THE 
ROOM BY THE USE OF A MODERN STAIN. 








A BRICK FIREPLACE CENTRALIZES THE IN- 
TEREST OF A ROOM AND BRICK OF ALL COLORS 
CAN BE HAD TO COMPLETE THE COLOR SCHEME 
OF THE ROOM 


decorations. This stain will rectify any 
such architectural or decorative mistake. 

A fire-place, whether in a large stately 
drawing room or a small cosy little living 
room, is invariably the center of interest 
even though a fire is not burning upon the 
hearth. It is one of the chief architectural 
devices for making a room home-like and 
for centralizing of design and interest. The 
art of designing a fire-place lies not only in 
its proportion in relation to the room and 
height of the shelf, but also in 
the choice of brick. 

3rick comes in all the tapes- 
try shades of browns, ochres 
and reds such as one sees on 
our hill-sides after the frosts 
have touched the trees and 
shrubs. There is also a wide 
choice of shapes and sizes 
from the ordinary size of com- 
mon red brick to the perfect 
square, the double square and 
a long and narrow domino. 
These brick laid in different 
joints, put together with light 
or dark, wide or narrow mor- 
tar-joints lend themselves to 
the widest variety of design. 

The commonest mistake in 
designing a brick fire-place is 
to make it too ornate. The 
simpler the pattern of the 
brick the better. 
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HOME-MAKING DEPARTMENT 


MAKING OLD WALLS SANI- 
TARY 


HAT shall I do with my old 

walls? How can | make them 

sanitary as well as beautiful with- 
out going to too much expense?” This 
request for help comes to us so often that 
it seems wise to answer in this column. 
There is a strongly woven cloth on the mar- 
ket finished in oil colors soft as pastel 
shades or brilliant as enamels, with many 
stencil patterns, narrow or broad, for bor- 
ders. This material also is made in a style 
that quite remarkably re-produces tapestry, 
leather, grass cloth and wall paper patterns. 
Some of them have quite the effect of gay 
chintzes. The colors of this material will 
not fade and because every finger mark or 
stain can easily be washed away with a soft 
damp cloth, it is absolutely sanitary. Dirt 
can neither penetrate or remain upon the 
surface, if there be a watchful house-wife 
in the home. 

This material will cover the inequalities 
or imperfections in the walls of your hall, 
will make your kitchen a model of cleanli- 
ness and the bathroom the pride of your 
house. It is ideal for children’s nurseries 
and all sorts of Mother Goose patterns can 
be stenciled upon it. Some women even 
stencil gay and half humorous designs upon 
their kitchen walls, for there is nothing in 
the way of decoration that cannot be worked 
out with this durable, beautiful material. It 
is excellent also for kitchen tablecloths and 
when the war encouraged economy, pa- 
triotic women soon thought to substitute it 
for table linen. They made it into doilies, 
centerpieces, or large squares and stenciled 
all sorts of charming patterns along the 
edge. They did not crack or roll up and 
a soft damp cloth took the place of wash- 
tub, rubbing-board, boiler and electric iron. 
These found special favor in country homes 
and for tea tables set out on the porch or 
on the lawn. 

This material comes in rolls like wall 
papers so it is easy to compute quantity 
desired for bathroom, kitchen, nursery or 
office. It can even be applied on building 
boards by sizing them first. It is not expen- 
sive in the first place and is extremely dur- 
able; nothing short of an accident appar- 
ently ever destroys it. 

THe ToucustoNeE MaGazineE shall be 
glad to give you further information or to 
help you to choose a suitable color if you 
care enough about it to ask. 
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“PROTECTING” WOMEN 
OUT OF THEIR JOBS 
(Continued from page 405) 

begrimed overalls and_ their 
blackened most unalluringly. But when 
English “welfare” legislation threatened 
them with extinction and with their relega- 
tion to indoor trades where they could not 
otfend aesthetic sensibilities, they arose in 
their might and made out an extremely good 
case for their grimy, open-air occupation as 
over against the ones which the framers of 
the bill regarded as more suitable. 

A free-for-all field, fair, with no favors— 
that is the ideal of the one side. It means 
ugliness and disorder in plenty while the 
adjustments are being made, while experi- 
ence is teaching wisdom. 

A safeguarded, law-hedged field, an en- 
closure of necessity limited in extent—an 
enclosure in which the women may enjoy 
special privileges and protection along with 
the children—an enclosure strictly circum- 
scribed by the State’s need of healthy chil- 
dren and by the belief that industrially 
employed mothers mean unhealthy children 

-this is the other ideal. 

In every State in the civilized world the 
conflict is on between the two ideals. At 
the Peace Table international legislation 
directed toward the latter condition was 
urged. One thing ought to be made certain. 
It is this: If men, fearful of women’s com- 
petition; if sentimentalists, believing that 
palliative laws are worth enacting; if real 
humanitarians, sure that social progress can 
be made only little by little, devious step 
after devious step; if the State, in short, 
places so many restrictions about women’s 
labor that she has not an open field in which 
to prove herself, the State should at least 
be forced to be logical and to give to woman 
as mother and as potential mother the liveli- 
hood which it denies her the right to seek as 
a free individual. It should be forced to 
make its “protection” of woman actual and 
comprehensive, instead of leaving it a mere 
subterfuge. If women are to be legislated 
out of work into homes, the maintenance of 
which has grown increasingly expensive 
year by year, until it is now at least eighty- 
five per cent more costly than it was five 
years ago, there should be legislated into 
them at the same time some provision for 
meeting the new cost of living. “Welfare” 
legislation, if it is to be tolerated, must be 
positive and no longer merely prohibitive. 
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HOME-MAKING DEPARTMENT 


WROUGHT-IRON IN 
GARDEN 


Illustrations from the Howard Studios 


THE 


ELLS with beautiful carved marble 

curbs and exquisite wrought-iron 

canopies make such notable pictures 
in Italian gardens that it is strange we have 
not taken greater advantage of this charm- 
ing architectural device in our gardens. It 
was such a natural thing to build a curb 
about a well in a country where such a source 
of water supply was essential, and it was also 
such a natural thing for Italians to make a 
thing beautiful, that we have many marvel- 
ous old models from which to derive in- 
spiration for similar features in our land. 
We are glad to see this feature of the old 
world returning and being used in suitable 
ways in our own land. Even when they do 
not shield a moss and fern-grown shaft with 
crystal water at the bottom, there are still 
many ways of using them that make lovely 
garden pictures. There is a delightful ex- 
ample of this in a lovely garden in Connecti- 
cut designed by Mr. Francis Howard. The 
curb was placed in just such a situation that 
it would naturally have occupied if water 
were needed to refresh the garden, and a 
rambler rose planted within a foot of the 
side. It rippled over the curb with graceful 
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WELL CANOPY, ALSO SUITABLE FOR GARDEN 


GATEWAY 


festoons and twined itself in and out of the 
beautiful iron work, even pushing out a few 
blossoms on the opposite side of the arch, 
making almost a complete arch-way. 

The well curbs and wrought-iron illus- 
trated in this article are from the Howard 
collection. The Vicenza well curb was one 
Mr. Howard brought from Italy and, like 
many other remnants of the Renaissance in 
Northern Italy, shows the distinctive archi- 
tectural characteristics of the time. The 





OLD CARVED STONE WELL CURB’ FROM 
VENICE: A BEAUTIFUL MODEL. 


original was carved in Verona marble, light 
red in tone and is now mellowed marvel- 
ously by time and by the stain from the 
many ropes which had drawn up water 
through the centuries. It stands upon a step 
hexagonial in form, and like most of the old 
curbs, is circular at the bottom and square 
at the top with simple devices of an old 
water pot on one base and a shield on the 
other. The height of the curb and wrought 
iron canopy over it is about seven feet. 
\nother beautiful exampe of old carved 
stone belonging to this sam? collection and 
found in Venice many years ago, has been 
copied and so cleverly toned that as far as 
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GRACEFUL 
WALL LANTERN 
OF WROUGHT 
IRON SUITABLE 
FOR GARAGE OR 
GARDEN WALL. 


HOME-MAKING DEPARTMENT 


artistic effect is concerned it is as charming 
as the original. Its coloring and sentiment 
is fully as pleasing in a garden as the origi- 
nal, and thus it is possible for a garden to 
have this attractive feature which otherwise 
would be impossible. In a noted garden 
near Washington this well was used in a 
unique way. The center was filled nearly 
to the top and thus converted into a 
bird bath in which dozens of birds 
frolic, singing their gratitude. 
Pulciano is the name given to an- 
other curb of this same type, on ac- 
count of the rare simplicity of the 
stone itself which has no orna- 
ment whatever, depending upon the 
beauty of line for its success. This was 
made for a garden in Italy and installed at 
the corner of a large lawn back of which 
trees were planted in a half circle. The 
canopy in this case is not the usual two up- 
rights but made with three main supports 
which come right down to the central stone 
work around the bottom of curb proper. 
These uprights are tied together with a 
simple but interesting piece of wrought iron, 
and on the three uprights are little lead 
shells in which food and water is left by 
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VICENZA WELL CURB OF MARBLE WITH 


BEAUTIFUL WROUGHT-IRON CANOPY. 
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PULCIANO CURB OF CHOICE AND RARE 
DESIGN. 


the mistress of the garden to invite the birds 
from the adjoining woods. The height of 
the Pulciano well curb is fifteen feet. The 
iron of the canopy has been painted a light 
green and the stone itself is a large block 
of our native limestone, a most ideal ma- 
terial for this purpose. 

The illustration of the iron canopy for a 
well shows an arch six feet high and about 
three inches wide. This could also be used 
over a gateway as a support for some such 
blossoming vine as clematis or rose. There 
is just such a gateway in a lovely garden 
now being made by Mr. Howard at Ossin- 
ing. The brick piers beneath it are quite 
simple, for the house standing in the garden 
is a Colonial one. 

Wrought-iron can be used in many etfect- 
ive ways in a garden beside that of well curb 
or gate. One of the illustrations shows an 
Italian hanging lantern that Mr. Howard 
found years ago. It is the wonderful golden 
brown that only time can give and the folia- 
tion of the beaten leaves at the top and also 
at the bottom are unusually fine. Even the 
little twisted uprights at the sides which are 
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HANGING LANTERN OF OLD IRON. 


supported from the main body of the lan- 
tern show that the twist is uneven, preserv- 
ing the personality of the old craft work- 
ers, that gives it distinction. 

The Italian lantern found in Milan that 
was doubtless made in the fifteenth century 
shows curious gargoyles at the end of each 
horizontal strip at the bottom and the rods 
forming the side end with a peculiar speer 
top half way up on the bottom of the trefoil. 
The four shields dangling from the bottom 
are insignia of the old Lombardi family to 
which the original belonged. It was evidently 
installed in the vaulted room of great height, 
for the supporting column of wrought-iron 
is too long to be used in Mr. Howard’s gal- 
leries. Originally there was doubtless a 
horn instead of glass globe around the cen- 
ter. The light itself came from an old- 
fashioned oil lamp hung in the center. 

Another wall lantern of great beauty from 
the collection in the Via Tornabuoni, Flor- 
ence, is just such a lantern as could be in- 
stalled on the outside of a garage, at the 
entrance to a driveway, out on the terrace 
surrounding the house, or attached to a 
garden wall. Modern iron workers make 
very acceptable copies of such ancient works 


of art so that present-day gardenmakers can 
have the pleasure of owning an intrinsically 
beautiful thing which if they had to depend 
on rare chances of finding the original would 
be out of their possibility. 





WROUGHT-IRON FROM MILAN. 








A MEDIZVAL dTALIAN LANTERN IN 
WROUGHT-IRON. 
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COLONIAL ARTISTS AT 


COLONIAL ARTISTS AT THE 
VOSE GALLERIES 


UMMER visitors to New England 
who pass through Boston have the 
opportunity of seeing a unique ex- 

hibition of portraits by artists who painted 
in Colonial times, at the Vose Galleries. 
This exhibition, which will continue all 





“ELIZABETH BYLES BROWN” PASTEL BY J. S. 
COPLEY. 


summer, is of especial significance just now 
because of the interest that has become 
manifest in the last few years among art 
lovers in the works of the early American 
group, who flourished in the very dawn of 
the nation’s artistic awakening. Though 
many persons have accustomed themselves 
to regarding these productions as some- 
what crude, the connoisseur knows that the 
work of the better Colonial portraitists has 
great charm; that it sometimes has a refine- 
ment of color that is of the very essence of 
great art and that nearly always there is 
a faithfulness of characterization which 
makes the portraits intensely interesting 
from an historical as well as a patriotic 
standpoint. 

Altogether there are twenty-four pictures 
in the Vose Galleries’ exhibition, ranging in 
period all the way from J. Blackburn, who 
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THE VOSE GALLERIES 


was born in 1700 and who painted until 
1765, ten years before the start of the Revo- 
lution, down to Thomas Sully, who did his 
best work in the first part of the last cen- 
tury. 

The Blackburn portraits, life-size repre- 
sentations of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Cutts, 
members of the highest circle of Colonial 
aristocracy, are of especial interest. Samuel 
Cutts was a sea merchant of Portsmouth, 
and his ships went to China and the Orient 
for trading purposes. He was very wealthy, 
and his home was one of the show places 
of Portsmouth. He was a Revolutionary 
patriot, and it was to him that Paul Revere 
gave the letters of warning to the patriots. 
His wife, the subject of the other portrait, 
was Anna Holyoke, daughter of the tenth 
president of Harvard College. 

Another fine pair of Colonial portraits 
are those of Thomas Dongan and his wife, 
by John Woolaston, who painted about 
1750. Thomas Dongan was a great-nephew 
of the first British governor of New York. 

Another notable pair is that of Daniel 
Rea, by Joseph Badger (1708-1765), and 
his wife, by John Singleton Copley (1737- 
1815). The portrait of the husband is espe 
cially interesting because of its refined col- 
ors, the prevailing tone being a soft grey. 
Then there is a heroic “Portrait of the Duke 
of York” by Benjamin West (1738-1820), 
American artist who went to England and 
became president of the Royal Academy, 
succeeding Reynolds. 

Earliest of all the portraits is the one of 
Leonard Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the first 
governor of Maryland. Its authorship is 
unknown, but it resembles the work of 
Daniel Mytens and is probably English in 
origin. 

A section of the exhibition is given over 
to the successors of the Colonial masters, 
the sterling early Americans who followed 
them. There are four subjects by Thomas 
Sully (1783-1872), including “The Spanish 
Mantilla” and “Portrait of Miss Maroline 
Ritchings,” both brilliant works character- 
ized by the pleasant faces and beautiful dec- 
orative color of this artist. There is a por- 
trait of William Bainbridge, American naval 
hero, by Charles L. Waldo (1783-1862), 
and a portrait of Colonel Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, Kentuckian, who emigrated to Missouri 
and became United States Senator, by Mat- 
thew Jouett (1788-1827), a Kentucky artist. 

Outside the realm of portraiture is “The 
Battle of Dunkirk,” by Copley, a very large 
picture, in characteristic English manner. 
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STARTING CHILDREN IN 
THE RIGHT ART DIREC- 


TION: BY M. ELIZABETH 
PRICE: DIRECTOR OF THE 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOL 


HE Neighborhood Art School of The 

Greenwich House is an experiment to 

stimulate interest in the Fine Arts and 
to foster and encourage the desire of the 
beautiful whenever it is discovered. The 
Public Schoois are showing a willingness to 
send their Industrial classes, often during 
school hours, to The Neighborhood Art 
School to work in pottery and woodcarving. 
Within the two years that the work has 
been progressing, the interest has so grown 
that all the schools in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and two of the East Side, are 
planning to send selected groups of chil- 
dren for the courses in drawing and model- 
ing as well as in Industrial work. 

In fact I have found while working with 
students that too much stress has been put 
upon the term “Industrial” and a keenness 
for commercial value has often taken the 
place of a love and desire for beauty. Some 


ART 


of them have no ideas beyond the price of 
the finished article, an evil that is very diffi- 
cult to combat. Children, however, are 
much nearer the source of beauty, and, 
while some of the pupils here have asked 
what they will be paid for their finished 
work, it is a superficial attitude, generally 
fostered by the atmosphere of their homes, 
and can be overcome. 

These experiments with children which 
we have been making have shown that an 
interest in design can only be developed 
through systematic instruction in the hand- 
ling of mediums and training the power 
of observation. It is a strange thing that 
only after they have learned to record the 
little they really see, do they begin to de- 
velop a keener sight. 

Older students would do well to emulate 
the example of the children. Too often are 
they carried away by the mere sound of 
words, and recently those of “modern” and 
“youth” have seemed to hypnotize them. 
Many feel that Cézanne, Matisse and Monet 
acquired their fame and power only through 
grotesque drawing, instead of realizing the 
vast experience and work which enabled 
these masters to secure their reputation— 
that it was only through learning many 





CHILDREN’S CLASS IN SCULPTURE AT THE NEIGHBORHOOD ART SCHOOL. 
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things that these men were able to revert 
sincerely to the simpleness of the technique 
which they have used. Many students try 
to obtain dazzling effects by all kinds of 
tricks when what they really strive for in 
their work, the children obtain with ease 
and with an uncanny sureness of touch and 
technique. 

My idea when working with my classes is 
to create initiative, to ultimately break 
down the narrow viewpoint of self-satisfac- 
tion, to teach the mind of itself. to break 
away from the unclean, harrowing tragedy 
of existence. Before America can really 
become a nation of craftsmen, the art in- 
struction must free the mind, and, by free- 
dom, I mean a knowledge of how to use the 
individual imagination to carry one toward 
a definite goal. Freedom does not mean a 
tendency toward the bizarre art which is 
more bolshevist than revolutionary and 
which is pervading certain circles of art 
students. It is, however, a stage through 
which many adolescent art students are 
passing just now where they interpret 
imagination as running riot through such 
abstract things as the soul, music, and so 
forth; vague out-of-drawing, muddy-col- 
ored splotches often expressing little but 
personal vanity. 

A good craftsman must know how to 
draw, otherwise he will never create of his 
own initiative. He should know the princi- 
ples of design, the law of balance, the shades 
of difference in tone values, and these things 
should be known by heart, they should be as 
instinctive as the desire to laugh and sing. 

The natural eye does not lie; each eye 
sees differently and if the natural vision is 
not distorted it should register the truth. 
Too often I have seen art students endeavor 
to match the color of a dress in a painting, 
even to the point of direct comparison, 
without realizing that a color can never be 
duplicated. One person’s eye will register 
one tone, a second person quite another ac- 
cording to the different positions which they 
may take in the room or according to the 
difference in rapidity of light radiation 
which their eyes focus or according to the 
life of the material which they reproduce. 
Children secure natural color more readily 
than the adolescent student. They repro- 
duce a thing truly as it appeals to them, not 
as they have seen some one else do it. And 
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their power to use color expands as they 
more minutely appreciate and understand 
its application. 

The craftsman can only be created by 
gradual development of the children of a 
nation. The Greenwich House potters have 
been twelve years in the making (one of 
the potters a girl of 18, has been working 
steadily for seven years) and they only now 
are beginning to secure universal recogni- 
tion as craftsmen. 

One of the most difficult faults for any 
student to overcome, even for children, is 
the tendency to follow the crowd. The 
power of observation in most of the school 
children who have come under my super- 
vision has been dulled by the encouragement 
of too much copying. To combat this I gave 
several classes of children a task in wood- 
carving, saying to them: “Carve a cat, and 
I wish no two cats alike.” It took some 
time to convince them that | meant just 
what I said, and the result was most grati- 
fying, for I obtained cats of all descriptions 
and in every conceivable position. One 
small student who had been absent from 
class came one evening, and I showed him 
the cats, telling him that he must carve one 
also that was not like any of these. In a 
few minutes he said: “I shall carve a cat 
scratching his ear and looking at you.” It 
took him an hour to do the work, and it was 
quite a wonderful cat. This same boy of 
eleven, whose father is an Italian fruit 
vender, I took to the Spring Academy Show 
with a group to show the pictures and to 
talk about the artists. On passing through 
the room he remarked: “I like that Childe 
Hassam, but not this one, and, Miss Price, 
I think that picture up there (pointing to a 
Max Bohm) is nice and strong, isn’t it?” 

The exhibition of children’s work at the 
Neighborhood Art School contains the work 
of eighty-four of the students. 

It is this development and appreciation 
within a short two years that encourages the 
school to continue its work. It is a desire 
for the beautiful that brings the children 
day after day to work hard, drawing and 
painting and modeling, which we are striv- 
ing to gratify. It is the hope in the eyes of 
the young men who labor all day at routine 
tasks and then paint half the night here in 
our Sketch Club rooms, that makes us be- 
lieve in the success of our venture, 
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EXHIBITION OF GRAPHIC 


ART AT THE ART ALLI- 
ANCE: BY PAUL K. M. 
THOMAS 


HE graphic arts, meaning by that 
term the reproductive arts in which 
printing by press or photographic 

plate is at some stage the indispensable ele- 

ment, permeates society as does no other 
form of art. Hence the unusual impor- 
tance of the recent exhibition of Graphic 

Arts held in the galleries of the Art Alli- 

ance of America, and under its auspices 

jointly with the American Institute of Gra- 
phic Arts. The exhibition comprised ex- 
amples of advertisements, books and book- 
lets of many kinds, labels, letter-heads, page 
layouts, designs of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, containers, magazine covers and photo- 
graphs. Some of the displays were ar- 
ranged to show what progress has been 
made along certain lines; one group, from 
the collection of Stephen H. Horgan, show- 

ing the evolution of reproduction since 1824. 

The progress which has been made in re- 

producing difficult subjects accurately and 
at moderate cost is one of the most gratify- 
ing facts brought out by this exhibition. 
Thus in the group arranged by Heyworth 
Campbell, under the catalogue heading “Re- 
productions,” there were examples of mod- 
ern press work which were marvels of tech- 
nical achievement. “An example of lithog- 
raphy” was an admirable reproduction in 
full color of a painting by A. D. Fuller; the 
subject being one of ‘“‘our boys” about to 
join his troop for overseas, pausing at the 
door yard gate to take leave of his dog. 
“One of Howard Pyle’s last canvases repro- 
duced faithfully,” by lithography by the 
Forbes Lithographic Company, Boston, was 
a case in point. The two calenders designed 
by Maxfield Parrish showed the joyous ar- 
tist at his best, lyric subjects done with 
power and tenderness, medleys of blue and 
rold, and always with keen appreciation for 
the expressive possibilities of line. By re- 
producing such pictures so faithfully the 
printing press is doing much to universal! 
ize the best pictorial art of the world. 

A whole section of this exhibition, ar- 
ranged by F. W. Goudy, has been devoted 
to various phases of the art of making an 


unillustrated book; that is, to an art labor- 
ing under incredible limitations and yet 
which has so far conquered these as to 
make of the simplest material a product to 
delight the eye. It is an achievement merely 
to conceive the appearance of such a book- 
let as that entitled “China,” designed by Ben 
Sherbow and issued by the Guaranty Trust 
Company. We opine that its three editions 
are not due exclusively to the reading mat- 
ter, but that the artist book builder has lent 
much to its acceptability. 

Containers of all sorts were in a section 
of their own. Here was a wide range of 
merit. Among the most successful pieces 
in form and color design were the small 
paper boxes of Schenck and Schilchte, Inc., 
—choice pieces in every respect, almost to 
be saved as objets d'art after their con- 
tents shall be spent. A little blue box bear- 
ing the legend “Au Quatrieme — John 
Wanamaker” contains a calendar note book, 
box and book alike designed by Barbier. 
There are really two containers, the inner 
one, as choice as the book itself, duplicates 
its cover design—a memory of Persia— 
charmingly printed in colors on white silk. 
The boxes for Tappé, three large pieces, 
were colorful and ingenious in design. If 
one possessed a garret and expected, later, 
to be a venerated ancestor, such would be 
the boxes in which we should rejoice to 


have posterity discover our lavender and 
old lace. 
The manufacturer too often not only 


underrates the consumer’s taste and the im- 
portance of appealing to it, but he compels 
the lithographic house to print designs ar- 
tistically below the standard which their ex- 
perience teaches them would be profitable to 
the manufacturer. Fven an ignorant Chi- 
nese shop keeper, who might be supposed 
to have a minimum of the characteristic we 
call good taste, will often wrap up a pack- 
age in a most attractive manner, using less 
paper and less string, and make it more se- 
cure than will an American or a European. 

There is often craving for beauty where 
it is least suspected; and the public is far 
readier to be appealed to and profited by 
than the average manufacturer has an ink- 
ling of. Hence the appeal of P. J. Bazan, 
who arranged the container section of the 


exhibition, is of special importance. He 
says: “Every manufacturer and producer 
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should be made to understand the value of 
pleasing and appropriate designs which will 
undoubtedly enhance the selling value of 
their product. How many of us, when see- 
ing a garish design or crudely colored box 
(say a box of candy) immediately put a 
low value on the contents; and mind you, 
we are not to blame, for, if as little thought 
is given to the product as to the container, 
then the whole lot must be bad. 

There is beauty in the simplicity of line 
and form, and by a slight alteration in pro- 
portion, or a little better spacing of the de- 
scriptive matter, or a better color combina- 
tion, we may quite readily transpose the 
ugly into the beautiful. 

American technique in photography, as 
exemplified in the display arranged under 
the supervision of Clarence L. White, was 
of a high standard. It is a phase of art in 
which a great many people have had per- 
sonal, if only desultory, experience; but 
which is on that account better understood, 
however inexpert the work done may have 
been. It has both invited and provoked 
thought and discussion on questions of 
beauty when otherwise the subject never 
would have been mooted. That is what the 
Art Alliance of America especially stands 
for, getting people to think not merely of 
things beautiful, but to think in terms of 
the beautiful—as one who would speak a 
foreign language well must learn to think 
in that language. A beginning can best 
be made by adopting a more careful select- 
ive attitude toward the things of daily life 
which might be lovely and are not, toward 
things which are supposed to be beautiful 
and which could be more so. The graphic 
arts are an inexhaustible field for such 
study. 


BOOK REVIEWS FOR ART 
STUDENTS 
“THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


COLOR,” by Bonnie E. Snow and 
Hugo B. Frohlick, is a handbook of color 
charts most interestingly prepared, accom- 
panied by suggestions for their practical 
use. While the book originally has been 
planned as an aid for the teaching of 
school-children, the student who desires to 
inform himself in the details of color theory 
will find many valuable points here. Color 
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has been handled both from practical and 
esthetic angles. 

(Prang & Company, 53 pages, Illustrated, 
New York City and Chicago.) 


‘PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING 
ARRANGEMENT,” by Frank Alvah 
Rarsons, consists of a set of condensed 
chapters taken from ten lectures given be- 
fore the Advertising Men’s League of New 
York City. Its aim is to make clear princi- 
ples of form and color, and to apply them 
specifically in some of the fields of this im- 
portant subject. “If it proves to the adver- 
tiser that ‘order is Heaven’s first law’, to the 
business man that quality, not quantity, 
counts, and to the public in general that 
color and arrangement, each speaks its own 
language, then it will have done its work.” 
America is learning that advertisements may 
be beautiful and still be practical. Frank 
Alvah Parsons is one of the foremost Amer- 
ican artists to teach these facts. The ten 
important divisions in advertising art may 
be classed as follows: The Meaning and 
Importance of Advertising, The Place of 
Related Shapes, The Significance of Bal- 
ance, Movement as a Vital Factor, Em- 
phasis as Applied in Construction, Use and 
Abuse of Decoration and Ornament, The 
Province and Power of Color, Selection and 
Use of Type. 
(Prang & Company, 127 pages, LIllus- 
trated, New York City and Chicago.) 


**RATIKS and How to Make Them” by 
Pieter Mijer is a recent compilation 


of Mr. Mijer’s extensive knowledge of 
batiks, and of his scientific and artistic han- 
dling of these beautifully designed cloths. 
In the volume he gives us a most interesting 
history of batik manufacture in both Java 
and Holland and of the development of the 
art in America. From this he branches into 
the details of tools, methods of application, 
kinds of wax—their hardening and brittle 
qualities. All these details are of the ut- 
most importance for the student of batik to 
know. Particularly interesting are his rea- 
sons for the use of the tjanting over the 
brush, the necessity of an adjustable burner 
for melting wax and keeping the tempera- 
ture even. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 84 pages, 
fully illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams). 








